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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


(Lon. Mag.) . 


THE LAST DAY OF SUMMER. 


SUMMER, Summer, come again ! 
Dost thou dread a little rain ? 
Canst thou perish in a cloud? 

Are the winds so fresh and loud, 
Weaving mirth above thy pain?— 
Lo! a gloomy sorrow flies 

O’er the forehead of the skies, 

And o’er ocean dark and deep, 
Where the wild sea-natures sleep,— 
Those great children of the billows, 
Tumbling on their restless pillows! 


Summer, Summer, art thou gone ? 

Is the Autumn pale alone, 

With her crown of faithless leaves,—. 
Like a widow queen, who grieves 
O’er her bands of courtiers fled, 

And her love and music dead ? 

Heed it never, Summer fair ! 

Thou no longer needest care 

For the birth or death of flowers, 
Nor lament the sullen hours ; 

Nor the heedless buds that perish 
Howsoever thou dost cherish ; 

Nor the rose who will decay, 
Though thou fondly sighest, “ Stay !” 
Kissing her perfumed lips, 

While the broad Apollo dips 

in the waves his burning hair.— 
Mourn not, therefore, Summer fair? 


if the jealous rose who died 
ould have been thy deathless bride, 


Or the lady lily pale 

Had not been so false and frail,— 
If the trees their gold had never 
Flung into the brawling river, 


That its hoarse tongue might not say — 


When they with the winds did play, 


Thou might’st then have had sad reason 


To complaia, sweet Summer season ! 


But they fled—the leaves, the flowers ; 


And the illuminated hours 
First survived and then decay’d, 
And in shrouding mists are laid! 


Yet they all shall come again, 
Summer sweet, and thou shalt reign 
Like a God beneath the sky ; 

And the thousand worlds that lie 

In their bluest homes shall shine, 
When thou drinkest thy red wine ; 
And the soft west winds shall come, 
Bearing all their courtier treasures, 
When at evening thou dost roam, 
Taking thy immortal pleasures 
With some bud or lily young, 
Which the sky shali then have flung 
On a green bank or a dell 

Of sun-coloured asphodel. 

—Then shalt thou once more resume 
Odour, strength, and all thy bloom 
Of beauty, and regain thy powers 
Over the time-enchanted hours !— 





SLOW roll—swift fleet—the years. How heavily 
The hours, leaden-paced, drag on the day’s dull chain 
From grey morn till the glowing western main 
Receive the weary sun-god from the sky ; 

——And yet the seasons vanish. Infancy, 

Childhood, and youth are melted, as the stain 

Of breath, that dimming the bright air, again 


Fades in the resolution of a sigh. 


—Now manhood stays :—nay goes ‘—Nor wiser Hope 
Leads justlier measured toils to issues meet : 3 
Tasks of ripe strength,—birtbs of the thoughtful head. _ 
Now the tried spirit eyes the well-chosen scope 


Toward which she onward strains untiring feet: 
—And see !—that glance of lightning, Life,—has fledk 
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MEMOIRS, ANECDOTES, FACTS, AND OPINIONS, 


COLLECTED AND PRESERVED BY LETITIA*MATILDA HAWKINS. 


E are of the number of those 

who like the everlasting gossip 
of story-telling in books, because 
when tired we can lay them down ; 
and this is more than can be done 
with a proser in the viva voce way. 
Yet fond as we are of these anas, we 
must hint to Miss Hawkins that she 
has in half a dozen of instances put 
our patience to the test. 

Yet with sins of this kind upon 
their heads, there is much entertain- 
ment in these volumes. The recol- 
lections are indeed sometimes of per- 
sons who might have passed into ob- 
livion without a record, and without 
any consequent regret ; but many are 
of another description ; and even the 
less interesting tend to elucidate and 
strengthen the general collection. Of 
Dr. Johnson there is much, and that 
not very favourable’; and, in truth, it 
is one of the evils of the truth, which 
the author assures us guides her pen, 
that it does frequently hurt the mem- 
ory of persons, who, if wronged, (we 
are sure not intentionally) may have 
pone to rescue them from the post- 
humous representation. 

We throw out these reflections, 
trite enough they are, not so much as 
aimed at the volumes under review, 
but as a caution ; and shall proceed 
to make. our extracts where the honey 
has no touch of the sting. In taking 
this course, our notice will be almost 
a cento of anecdotes, jests, &c.; but 
so much the better !—this is the age 
for literature of that sort ! 


“ Sir Hans Sloane was the first 
English physician made a_ baronet. 
The rank was conferred on him by 
George the First, on his accession. - - 

“Experience shows that the pref- 
erence of trifling to important ex- 
cellence is common; but what will 
be said to a lady of some pretensions 
in society, and who has resided at 
Rome, who in a comparison of paint- 


ing with sculpture declared the latter 


(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 





was more agreeable to her, because 
‘it took a better polish.’ 

“In noticing the aptitude of the 
ignorant to seize on the minor parts 
of excellence, I must record the as- 
tuteness of a sailor, who, gazing on a 
ship, the name and head of which 
were the Queen, muttered that it was 
the king’s concubine, and not the 
queen, for -she had no wedding ring 
on her finger.” | 


It is said, that a milliner of Bath, 
caricaturing sensibility, “ was detain- 
ing Quin, while buying a pair of 
gloves, with expressions of her ardent 
desire to see him make love. Quin, 
who seems to have been the Dr. 
Johnson of the stage, if we may judge 
from the character of his replies, an- 
swered, ‘Madam, I never make love; 
I always buy it ready made.’ 


“ But he once met with his match 
when visiting Lord Helmes, in that 
abode of rural wit, the Isle of Wight. 
Quin had lost his deg ; meeting a 
poor man, he told him of his loss, 
concluding with, ‘I hope you are 
honest here.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied the man, 
‘I believe so ; but there is a stranger 
down at my Lord’s, and mayhap he 
may know of your dog.’ ” 


Be it remembered that we do not 
vouch for the originality or novelty of 
these and the following specimens ; 
all we can say is, that while detecting 
some in Mathews-at-Home phraseol- 
ogy “ not genuine,” we have taken 
those the most genuine, as far as our 
recollection serves. But to break the 
Joe Miller form of our Review a 
little, we turn to the great Lexicogra- 
pher, with whom Miss H. and her 
family were, as is well known, very 
intimate. She writes— 


“T might have remarked in a fitter 
place, on the disposition which John- 
son has sometimes shown, even in 
print, to make neat compliments ; 
and very neat they often are, exhibit- 
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ure on importance, and most candidly 
turning the light from himself to an- 
other. His Scotch tour abounds with 
these gems of equity; and he pre- 
faces the Life of Young with one of 
his best specimens. In his colloquial 
intercourse they were studied, and 
therefore lost their effect: his head 
dipped lower; the semicircle in which 
it revolved was of greater extent ; 
and his roar was deeper in its tone 
when he meant to be civil. His move- 
ment in reading, which he did with 
great rapidity, was humorously des- 
cribed after his death, by a lady, who 
said that his head ‘ swung seconds.’ 


_ The usual initial sentences of his 
conversation led some to imagine that 
to resemble him was as easy as to 
mimic him, and that if they began 
with ‘ Why, Sir,’ or ‘ I know no rea- 
son,’ or ‘ If any man chooses to think,’ 
or ‘ If you mean to say,’ they must of 
course ‘ talk Johnson.’ That his style 
might be imitated is true, and that its 
strong features made it easier to lay 
hold on it than on a milder style, no 
one will dispute. - - - 

“ He was adverse to departing 
from the common opinions and cus- 
toms of the world, as conceiving 
them to have been founded in expe- 
rience, - - He doubted whether there 
ever was a man who was not gratified 
by being told that he was liked by 
the women. - - - 

“T cannot, even at the distance of 
more than twenty-five years, read my 
father’s narrative of this man’s (Hum- 
phry Heely, distantly allied to Dr. J. 
by marriage) deplorable situation, 
without the painful feeling of sorrow 
for his hardships, and something little 
less than indignation at the barbarous 
apathy of Johnson, whose former as- 
sistance, however capriciously afford- 
ed, must have excited hope that he 
should not be forgotten at his death. 
The terms in which he sometimes 
used to relieve him deserve comment. 
When Heely endeavoured to explain 
his wretched state of poverty, John- 
son would not always hear him: he 
replied harshly, ¢ You are poor, that’s 
enough.’ This avowal of indiscrimi- 
nate feeling for all who could plead 
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ing a mind free from all jealous seiz- want, was not very consoling to such, 


a mind as that of His pensioner, who 
was, as well as himself, a man of a 
very meditative cast. It put him un- 
deservedly below that worthless being 
whom he smothered with ostentatious 
munificence, and eventually’ ruined 
by it. ‘ 

Me All this indifference to the com- 
fort of those whom he was to leave 
behind, convinces me, who ¢an ‘be 
actuated by no prejudice, that John- 
son’s charities were bribes to — his 
mental and corporal disease; and 
that, beyond the lulling of his own 
desponding irritations, by the con- 
sciousness of fulfilling a duty, they 
had no purpose.” 

This is a hard construction, God 
knows; it may be a just one. We 
are glad, however, to turn from it to 
our jeux d’esprit again, even though 
the first is a sad fudge. Green tea is 
the subject, and, we are gravely told 
“one instance of what it can do was 
afforded by the late Dr. Shaw, of the 
Museum, who, solely for the sake of 
experiment, practised drinking it till 
he had lost the use of one arm. This 
I heard from himself, and he con- 
cluded the recital very gravely, by 
saying, ‘ And then, Madam, when I 
had carried the experiment thus far, I 
discontinued it, and recovered the use 
of my arm.’ 


The following are more amusing, 
Count Senac (an eminent refugee) is 
the author of a “fact, that Augustus 
King of Poland, father of Count Saxe, 
could tear two packs of cards,” (we 
presume, at one effort.) The next 
stories are from Mr. Langton: | 

“ When the Irish King at Arms - 
waited on the then Bishop of Killaloe 
to summon him to parliament, which 
was a ceremony requiring the formal- 
ity of the heraldic attire, the bishop’s 
servant, not knowing what to make of 
his appearance, and not clearly com- 
prehending the title with. which his 
memory was ch , introduced him, 
saying, “ My Lord, here is the King 
of Trumps. - - - 

“ When Goldsmith expressed an in- 
clination to visit Aleppo, for the pur- 
pose of importing some of the me- 
chanical inventions in use there, Dr. 
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Johnson said, ‘ Goldsmith will go, and 
he will bring back a frame for grind- 
ing knives, which he will think a con- 
venience peculiar to Aleppo.’ After he 
had published his ‘Animated Nature,’ 
Johnson said,‘ You are not to infer 
from this compilation, Goldsmith’s 
knowledge on the subject ; if he 
knows that a cow has horns, it is as 
much as he does know.’ - - - 


“ Goldsmith happened once to stop 
at an inn on the road, in a parlour of 
which was a very good portrait, which 
he coveted, believing it a Vandyke; 
he therefore called in the mistress of 
the house, asked her if she set any 
value on that old-fashioned picture, 
and :finding that she was whiolly a 
stranger to its worth, he told her it 
bore a very great resemblance to his 
aunt Salisbury, and that if she would 
sell it cheap, he would buy it. A 
bargain was struck, a price infinitely 
below the value was paid. Goldsmith 
took the picture away with him, and 
had the satisfaction to find, that by 
this scandalous trick he had indeed 
procured a genuine and very saleable 
painting of Vandyke’s. - - - 

“ Soon after Goldsmith had con- 
tracted with the booksellers for his 
History of England, for which he was 
to be paid five hundred guineas, he 
went to Cadell, and told him he was 
in the utmost distress for money, and 
in imminent danger of being arrested 
by his butcher or baker. Cadell im- 
mediately called a meeting of the 
proprietors, and prevailed on them to 
advance him the whole, or a consid- 
erable part of the sum which.by the 
original agreement he was not entitled 
to till a twelvemonth after the publi- 
cation of the work. Ona day which 
Mr. Cadell had named for giving this 
needy author an answer, Goldsmith 
came, and received the money, under 


pretence of instantly satisfying his 


creditors. Cadell, to discover the 
truth of his pretext, watched whither 
he went, and after following him to 
Hyde-Park Corner, saw ‘him get into 
a post-chaise, in which a woman of 
the town was waiting for him, and 
with whom, it afterwards appeared, 
he went to Bath to dissipate what he 
had thus fraudulently obtained. - - - 





“ Have I told of my father’s being 
invited by Goldsmith to look at a 
book, in which was some information 
that might be useful to him, and in- 
stead of lending it to him, tearing out 
the leaves? - - - 

“The late King himself told Mr. 
Langton this anecdote.—W hile North, 
afterwards Bishop of Winchester, was 
at Eton, he was one day caught in 
his room, making quince-marmalade, 
for which, as against all rule, the then 
master punished him, by obliging him 
to make Greek verses, including the 
recipe for the marmalade. ‘ No bad 
thought,’ added his Majesty, ‘ but I 
did not think —— had so much hu- 
mour ; for you know he is a stupid 
fellow.” 

“ Whether I owe the following to 
Mr. Langton himself, or received it 
through the medium of one of the 
family, I do not recollect, but it is 
Mr. Langton’s story—A man was 
observed every Saturday, duly, and 
nearly at the same hour, to pass along 
a street in London, carrying an old 
paper hat-box under his arm. An 
inhabitant of the street, determined 
to find out what the box contained, 
came upon him abruptly, and con- 
trived to run against the box, so as 
to make it discover its contents. 
Coals dropt out, and he said to the 
carrier of them, ‘ Heyday! do you 
fetch coals in a hat-box?’ ‘Yes,’ said 
the man, ‘I like to have them fresh 
and fresh.’ 


“ This I presume was not intended 
as wit and humour, it was the apology 
of genteel poverty: but it was impos- 
sible to deny the praise of humour to 
a reply I heard given, a short time 
since, in a country town, to a little 
pert girl, who for the sake of calling 
out the oddity of an eccentric man, 
took pains to make him hear her, 
while he was employed amongst bot- 
tles in a wine-vault. Her natural 
home was a baker’s shop just by. 
The weather being very warm, she 
called out, ‘Isn’t it very hot Mr. —~— 
down there ?’ Not half so hot as 
in your oven, Miss Roll-y Poll-y,’ he 
replied. 

“Specimens of local wit or peculiar- 
ity [ must postpone. 
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“T confess myself indebted to one 
of the family for this admirable axiom 
of Mr. Langton, which he impressed 
on the minds of his children, ‘ The 
next best thing to knowing, is to be 
sensible that you do not know.’ 


“ To Dr. Johnson himself I owe 
the following anecdotes respecting 
Mr. Langton’s father, who, though I 
believe to be as little wanting in in- 
tellect as in morals, exhibited on some 
occasions curious instances of that in- 
ability to comprehend common things, 
which seems rare only because obser- 
vation is not accurate. Of his good- 
ness it is a proof, that he never left 
his chamber in a morning, without 
adding to his devotions the repetition 
of that excellent summary of the du- 
ties of a Christian, which is contained 
in our Church Catechism. Of the 
defect I allude to, these facts are 
proofs. He had bestowed consider- 
able pains on enlarging a piece of 
water on his estate, and was showing 
to some friends what he had achieved, 
when ‘< was remarked to him, that 
the Sank which confined the water, 
was in one place so low as not to be 
a security against its overflowing. He 
admitted that to the eye it might ap- 
pear dangerous ; but he said he had 
provided for such an accident, by 
having had the ground in that spot 
dug deeper to allow for it. 


“ The other anecdote respected a 
legacy of 1000/., equally divided be- 
tween himself and a person to whom 
he was indebted 1007. He consented 
that this debt should be deducted 
from his moiety; but when the de- 
duction was made, and he saw the 
person to whom he was indebted, 
with 200/. more than he had, he could 
not admit it just, that when the other 
legatee was to have only 100/. from 
him, he should yet be 2001. the richer. 
And when an attempt was made to 
demonstrate it by figures, he could 
acquiesce no farther than to say it 
might be true on paper, but it could 
not be so in practice, - - - 
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“TI ought to have found a better 
place for an anecdote, which I had 
from the late Countess of Walde- 
grave. Mr. Langton told her, of 
Burke, that in conversation he utter- 
ed this sentiment, ‘ How extraordina- 
ry it is, that J, and Lord Chatham, 
and Lord Holland, should each have 
a son so superior to ourselves !’ ” 


The sister of Sir W.Jones is drawn 
as a singular character: 

“ Miss Jones was of no very sightly 
appearance ; and her negligence of 
dress could hardly be carried lower ; 
she was said to have pursued a track 
of learning similar to that which dis- 
tinguished her brother, but this I 
have no means of ascertaining ; and 
she was one of a small number of 
persons, whose conversation seems to 
have been made purposely trifling, as 
if to veil their own superiority. There 
are some still living, who, even now, 
when society is so much more on an 
intellectual equality than formerly, 
practise this. It is a very bad plan 
of being agreeable, and really often 
calls in question the veracity of those 
who have endeavoured to give a fa- 
vourable impression of others. Miss 
Jones would walk through London, 
and four miles out of it, with a Greek 
folio under her arm; but I remember 
hearing her, on the mention of the 
Merchant of Venice in a house of 
little literature, ask if there was not a 
pretty song in it about Jessica; and 
in a morning visit I have known her 
affect the French style of light con- 
versation, till she was more weary- 
ing than any prosing repeater of cir- 
cumstantials. 

“She had some paradoxes in her 
opinions, and was not withheld from 
argument even by the knowledge that 
she was arguing absurdly.” 


These quotations from the first vol- 
ume, precisely in the author’s own 
words, will show the character of her 
work, which is whimsical, personal, 
and curious ;—occasionally objection- 
able, and generally pleasant 











Anecdotes af Lord Byron. 





(Blackwood’s Edin. Magazine.) 


LORD BYRON, 


[N the early part of last year, I spent 

a few days at Genoa, and after 
since visiting almost every corner of 
Italy, the recollections which If have 
brought back with me, seem to dwell 
more delichtfully upon the “ Superb 
City,” than even upon Rome itself, 
with its venerable antiquities, or upon 
Naples, and its unrivalled amenity of 
situation. 

Perhaps this may arise from its 
having been the place where i first 
saw manners, scenery, buildings, and 
decorations, which were strictly Ital- 
jan, and above all, where the Medi- 
terranean first rolled its waters at my 
feet; that sea which has borne on its 
classic waves the flags of nations, 
whose names are associated with all 
that is great and inspiring. A recol- 
lection of a different nature has also 
added to the interest which I imagine 
I shall never cease to take in Genoa. 
It was here that 4 had an introduction 
to the extraordinary man, who at this 
moment forms the topic of conversa- 
tion in every circle, and whose re- 
cent death will now be sincerely re- 
gretted, as having happened at the 
early age of 37, when he was exert- 
ing himself in the glorious cause of 
Greece, and when he was really turn- 
ing his great talents to a noble and 
useful purpose. The first and only 
time that I ever had an opportunity 
of conversing with Lord Byron, was 
at Genoa; and however one may dif- 
fer in opinion, with such restless 
spirits as himself who figure in the 
world, and occupy an unusual portion 
of its ‘regards, rather from the abuse 
and perversion of their powers of 
mind, than from a right application 
of them; ; yet it would argue a curious 
taste, to be indifferent to the accident 
which throws us in their way. For 
my own part, I shall value as one of 
the most interesting in my life, the 
short interval which I passed with the 
greatest poet of his age, and I have 
been turning to my diary, to refer to 
every particular of an interview, which 





I carefully noted down on the day in 
which it took place, while every im- 
pression was yet fresh upon my mind. 

Lord Byron is not a man of to-day. 
He belongs as much to the future, as 
to the present, and it is no common 
event in one’s life to have it to say, I 
have had an opportunity of judging 
for myself of a person whom some 
bless, and hundreds curse ; who is 
the subject of exaggerated calumny 
to some, and of extravagant praise to 
others. 

The circumstances which led to 
this interview, the place where it was 
held, the crisis at which it occurred, 
and the topics on which we discours- 
ed, were not a little out of the ordi- 
hary way. 

Lord Byron had been residing 
some weeks at or near Genoa, when 
I arrived in that city; many English 
families were there at the same time, 
and the eccentric bard was the sub- 
ject of general conversation. From 
some of my countrymen I learnt that 
his lordship was to be seen every 
night at the opera; from others, that 
he frequently rode through the streets 
on horseback, with a party of his 
friends, armed with swords by their 
sides, and pistols at their holsters ; 
and from all, that he avoided an Eng- 
lishman with contempt and detesta- 
tion. Such were the reports, but it 
never fell to my lot to converse with 
anybody who could speak from per- 
sonal observation, to the truth of ei- 
ther of these accounts; and I after- 
wards discovered that they were to- 
tally incorrect. 

One morning that the arrival of 
the Courier was looked for with 
more than usual impatience, for it 
was at that juncture when the de- 


cision of England and the continental 


powers, with regard to Spain, was 
daily expected to reach Genoa, I was 
sitting in the reading-room, in the 
Strada Novissima, waiting for the de- 
livery of the foreign journals. A 
person entered whose face I immedi- 
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ately recognized. It was one of Lord 
Byron’s most intimate friends, who, it 
was suid, felt and expressed the same 
antipathy against every British travel- 
ler, with his lordship. In former 
days I was intimately acquainted with 
this gentleman, but many years had 
elapsed since we met; I therefore 


judged that he had forgotten me, or 


if not, that he would have no inclina- 
tion to renew an acquaintance with 
one who was guilty of being born in 
England, and unable to estimate the 
worth of those who have the reputa- 
tion of wishing to subvert most of 
her institutions. I was reluctant to 
accost him, fearful of a repulse, but, 
after a moment’s gaze in my face, he 
pronounced my name, seized my 
hand with all the hearty feeling of 
uninterrupted friendship, and signi- 
fied, in terms which I could not mis- 
take, his delight at this unexpected 
meeting. 

I soon found that the strong bar- 
rier of opinion which lay between us, 
acted as no obstacle to an unreserved 
communication, and that my early 
friend, who had shown me many a 
kindness when a boy, had lest none 
of that warm-heartedness and good- 
humour for which he was so distin- 
guished before he became a reformer 
in politics, and a visionary in religion. 
We remained together for about an 
hour; a thousand questions about old 
times and old companions were asked 
and answered, and I flattered myself, 
that he had derived more satisfaction 
from thus following the natural cur- 
rent of his feelings, than from floun- 
dering in these troubled waters, on 
which he had so unhappily embarked, 
with the discontented and the scepti- 
cal. ‘The reply to one question 
which I ventured to put to him, un- 
der the mistaken idea that the reports 
to which I before alluded, were true, 
assured me that the path he had 
marked out for himself, was attended 
by any thing but happiness, and was 
not exactly voluntary. 

Are you so much estranged from 
England, that you have left no re- 
grets behindyou ? 

“Do you suppose,” was his an- 
swer, “that I can be torn up by the 
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roots without bleeding ?” He imme- 
diately added, that great as might be 
his errors, his punishment was equal 
to them, for that fey had caused a 
gencral alienation ¢f friends, a neces- 
sity to exile himself from his country, 
and a sacrifice of his natural tastes 
and amusements. 

The next day, my friend called 
upon me at my hotel, and inquired if 
I had any wish to be introduced to 
Lord Byron. I signified my surprise 
at having the option offered to me, as 
I had been informed that Lord Byron 
carefully avoided his countrymen. 
“The inquisitive and the impertinent,” 
said he, * but not others; and I am 
sure you will have neo reason to re- 
gret the interview.” 


A day was appointed, that Lord 
Byron might be apprized of the in- 
tended introduction, and when it 
came, Mr. —— and I set out from 
Genoa together, and walked to Al- 
baro, where the noble poet was then 
residing. 

The walk was such as an enthusi- 
ast would envy. My eye ranged over 
a thousand objects equally new and 
interesting to an Englishman, and my 
imagination was fully occupied in 
dweiling either upon the past glories 
and catastrophes of Genoa, or upon 
the singular character of the extraor- 
dinary man whom I was going to 
visit. Our path lay near the spot 
where the inquisition stood ; the 
whole of the once formidable build- 
ing was not quite removed, and we 
turned aside to look into some of the 
chambers and dungecns, into which 
my companion would have had a 
good chance of being consigned, had 
he been found in this city some few 
years back. After walking over ruins 
and rubbish, which had been steeped 
in the tears and blood of many an un- 
happy victim, we passed the ducal 
palace, the residence of the governor 
or viceroy of Genoa, to which, on 
the evening before, | had been in- 
vited, and where I witnessed a scene, 
the very reverse of what the Inquisi- 
tion had presented to my imagination. 
All the Patrician pride and beauty of 
Genoa had been assembled there, to 
enjoy the pleasures of dancing and 
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music, and few are the places in 
Italy, where nobility is more noble, 
or beauty more brilliant. “1 am more 
proud of being “imply a Patrician, 
than a marquis,” said the Marchese 
di Negro to me ; amd well he might 
be, for he was descended from a long 
line of heroes, who held a distin- 
guished rank in the annals of the Re- 
public, long before the monarchs of 
Spain, or France, or Sardinia, had an 
opportunity of conferring titles upon 
Ligurian subjects. We descended 
the hill that leads down to the east- 
ern gate, crossed the ramparts, and 
the torrents of Besagno, which had 
lately carried away the stone bridge 
that was built over it, and mounted 
the acclivity upon which Albaro 
stands. Many a time did I turn back 
to gaze upon the magnificent city that 
I had left behind, as it extended it- 
self gloriously over rock and glen, 
from the mountains to the shore, and 
literally stretched its boughs to the 
sea, and its branches to the river. It 


lay under my eye with its bright sub-. 


urbs, and its decorated villas, graceful 
and becoming even in their gaudiness, 
for the very variety of colouring. The 
fronts of the houses are painted all 
manner of colours. The yellow and 
the red, and the blue, which in most 
places would look whimsical and fan- 
tastical, do absolutely harmonize with 
the brown mountains, and the slate 
roofs, and the azure sea, and form a 
picture which it is delicious to dwell 
upon. How the lordly towers, the 
stately edifices, the marble palaces, 
and the costly temples of the prince- 
ly merchants, carried me back to the 
years that are gone, and reminded 
me of the little nation of traders, who 
thundered defiance against the strong 
places of some of the mightiest sove- 
reigns of their times! How I thought 
of names—of the Dorias, and the 
Durazzi, and the Brignoli, which used 
to make the Mahomets and Solymans 
of the east, and the Charles’s and the 
Philips of the west, tremble upon 
their thrones! A nation of shop- 
keepers! So Buonaparte styled us in 
derision. But when we reflect upon 
what the Venetians and Genoese have 
been, and what the English are, ei- 


ther in their palaces or in their wood- 
en walls, we need not be ashamed of 
the designation. Alexander himself, 
the proud Autocrat of the Russias, 
the ambitious Czar, who thinks to 
reap where the sickle fell from Na- 
poleon’s hands, even he could not 
conceal his feelings of admiration 
struggling with envy, when he expe- 
rienced a reception from the mer- 
chants of London, such as kings would 
be proud to be able to give in their 
banquetting halls. 

The nearer we approached to the 
residence of Lord Byron, the more 
busy became my anticipations. How 
shall I be received by him? Shall I 
be made to shrink under the super?- 
ority of talent? Shall I smart under 
the lash of his sarcasms ? Shall I 
be annoyed by sceptical insinuations, 
or shocked by broad and undisguised 
attacks upon what I have been in the 
habit of regarding with respect and 
reverence ? In short, my fancy was 


‘wound up to the highest pitch, in 
conjecturing how he would converse, ‘ 


how he would look, and whether I 
should derive more ‘pleasure or pain 
from the interview. 

The approach to that part of Al- 
baro where the noble Poet dwelt, is 
by a narrow lane, and on a steep as- 
cent. The palace is entered by lofty 
iron gates that conduct into a court- 
yard, planted with venerable yew 
trees, cut into grotesque shapes. Af- 
ter announcing our arrival at the 
portal, we were received by a man of 
almost - -gigantic stature, who wore a 
beard hanging down his breast to a 
formidable length. ‘This, as I was 
given to understand, was the eccen- 
tric Bard’s favourite valet, and the 
same who had stabbed the soldier in 
the fray at Pisa, for which Lord By- 
ron and the friends of his party were 
obliged to leave the Tuscan States— 
an exploit, not the first in its way, by 
which he had distinguished his fideli- 
ty to his master. An Italian Count, 
with whom he lived before he enter- 
ed Lord Byron’s service, had experi- 
enced similar proofs of his devoted- 
ness. From what I have since heard, 
I am inclined to believe the fellow 


has at length fallen a sacrifice to that 
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sort of violence, to which he had so 
little scruple in having recourse him- 
self. He was shot by a Suliote cap- 
tain; and it was that circumstance 
that occasioned the epileptic fits,which 
are said to have seized Lord Byron 
not many weeks before his death, and 
to have weakened his constitution. 

By this Goliath of valets we were 
ushered through a spacious hall, ac- 
commodated with a billiard-table, and 
hung round with portraits, into his 
Lordship’s receiving room, which was 
fitted up in a complete style of Eng- 
lish comfort. It was carpeted and 
curtained ; a blazing log crackled in 
the grate, a hearth-rug spread its soft 
and ample surface before it, a small 
reading-table,and lounging-chair,stood 
near the fire-place ; and not far from 
them, an immense oval table groaned 
under the weight of newly published 
quartos and octavos, among other 
books, which lay arranged in nice or- 
der upon it. 

In a few seconds after we entered, 
Lord Byron made his appearance 
from a room which opened into this ; 
he walked slowly up to the fire-place, 
and received me with that unreserved 
air, and good-humoured smile, which 
made me feel at ease at once, not- 
withstanding all my prognostications 
to the contrary. The first impres- 
sion made upon me was this—that the 
person who stood before me, bore the 
least possible resemblance to any_bust, 
portrait, or profile, that I had ever 
seen, professing to be his likeness ; 
nor have I since examined any which 
I could consider a perfect resem- 
blance. The portrait in possession 
of Mr. Murray, from which most of 
the prints seem to be taken, does not 
strike me as one in which the features 
of the original are to be recognized 
at first sight, which perhaps may be 
owing to the affected position, and 
studied air and manner, which Lord 
B. assumed when he sat for it. Nei- 
ther is the marble bust by Bartolini 
a performance, with whose assistance 
1 should pronounce the lines and line- 
uments of the Bard could be distin- 
guished at a glance, 
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It struck me that Lord Byron’s 
countenance was handsome and intel- 
lectual, but without being so remark- 
ably such as to attract attention, if it 
were not previously known whom he 
was. His lips were full and ofa good 
colour ; the lower one inclined toa 
division in the centre : and this, with 
what are called gap-teeth, (in a very 
slight degree,) gave a peculiar expres- 
sion to his mouth. I never observed 
the play of features, or the character- 
istics of physiognomy, more narrowly 
than I did Lord Byron’s, during the 
whole period of a very animated con- 
versation, which lasted nearly two 
hours, and I could not but feel all my 
Lavaterian principles staggered, by 
discovering so few indications of vio- 
lent temper, or of strong tastes and 
distastes. I could scarcely discern 
any of the traits for which I searched, 
and should decide either that he had 
a powerful command over the muscles 
of his face, and the expressfon of his 
eye, or that there was less of that 
fiery temperament than what has been 
ascribed to him. In short, I never 
saw a countenance more composed 
and still, and, I might even add, more 
sweet and prepossessing, than Lord 
Byron’s appeared upon this occasion. 

His hair was beginning to lose the 
glossiness, of which, it is said, he was 
once so proud, and several grey stran- 
gers presented themselves, in spite of 
his anxiety to have them removed. 
His figure too, without being at all 
corpulent or rotund, was acquiring 
more fulness than he liked ; so much 
so, that he was abstemiously refusing 
wine and meat, and living almost 
entirely upon vegetables. 

The reserve of a first introduction 


was banished in a moment, by Mr. ~ 





’s starting a subject, which at 
once rendered Lord Byron as fluent 
of words as I could have wished to 
find him: He mentioned the mani- 
festo of the Spanish Cortes, in answer 
to the declaration of the Holy Alli- 
ance, and an animated conversation 
followed between the two, which, as I 
was anxious to hear Lord Byron’s 
sentiments, I was in no hurry to in- 
terrupt. 
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18 Anecdotes of Lord Byron. 


Among other things, Lord Byron 
observed upon the manifesto, that he 
was particularly pleased with the dry 
Cervantez humour that it contained. 
“ It reminds me,” said he, “ of the 
answer of Leonidas to Xerxes, when 
the Persian demanded his arms— 
‘Come and take them.’” He evi- 
dently calculated more upon Spanish 
resistance and courage, than the event 
justified; and he proceeded to des- 
cribe, with a great deal of spirit and 


. correctness, the nature of the country 


which the enemy would have to en- 
counter before they could strike a 
decisive blow.—“ Spain,” he added, 
“is not a plain, across which the Rus- 
sians and Austrians can march at 
their pleasure, as if they had nothing 
to do but to draw a mathematical 
straight line from one given point to 
another.” 

There were several other pretty 
conceits, as we should call them, in 
the noble poet’s discourse ; but when 
he attempted to enlarge upon any 
subject, he was evidently at a loss for 
a good train of reasoning. He did 
not seem to be able to follow the 
thread, even of an argument of his 
own, when he was both opponent and 
respondent, and was putting a case in 
his own way. 


Irom the cause of the Spaniards, 
the conversation directed itself to that 


of the Greeks, and the state paper of 


the Holy Alliance upon this subject 
also was brought upon the carpet. 
Lord Byron and Mr. both ridi- 
culed the idea that was broached in 
that notable specimen of imperial rea- 
soning, of the insurrectionary move- 
ments in the east, (as it was pleased 
to style the noblest struggle for liber- 
ty, that an oppressed people ever 
made,) being connected with the at- 
tempts at revolution in Western Eu- 
rope, and Of a correspondence exist- 
ing between the reformers of differ- 
ent countries. “If such a formidable 
concert as this existed, I suppose,” 
said Lord Byron, smiling, and address- 
ing Mr. , “that two such notori- 
ous Radicals as ourselves, ought to be 
affronted for not being permitted to 
take some share in it.” 

Cobbett’s name was introduced, and 








the aristocratic poet’s observation was 
too striking to be forgotten—“I should 
not like to see Cobbett presiding at a 
revolutionary green table, and to be 
examined by him; for, if he were to 
put ten questions to me, and I should 
answer nine satisfactorily, but were 
to fail in the tenth—for that tenth, 
he would send me to the lantern.” 


Lord Byron then turned to me, and 
asked, “ Are you not afraid of calling 
upon such an excommunicated here- 
tic as myself? If you are an ambi- 
tious man, you will never get on in 
the church after this.” 

I replied, that he was totally mis- 
taken, if he fancied that there was 
any such jealous or illiberal spirit at 
home, and he instantly interrupted 
me, by saying, “ Yes, yes, you are 
right—there is a good deal of liberal 
sentiment among churchmen in Eng- 
land, and that is why I prefer the 
Established Church of England to 
any other in the world. I have been 
intimate, in my time, with several 
clergymen, and never considered that 
our difference of opinion was a bar to 
our intimacy. They say [I am no 
Christian, but I am a Christian.” I 
afterwards asked Mr. wlhrat his 
Lordship meant by an assertion so 
much in contradiction with his writ- 
ings, and was told that he often threw 
out random declarations of that kind 
without any meaning. 

Lord Byron took an opportunity of 
complaining, that some of his poems 
had been treated unfairly, and assail- 
ed with a degree of virulence they did 
not deserve. They are not intended, 
he remarked, to be theological works, 
but merely works of imagination, and 
as such, ought not to be examined 
according to the severe rules of po- 
lemical criticism. 

I mentioned a late production of a 
Harrow man, in which Cain had been 
noticed. “I hope,” said Lord B., 
“he did not abuse me personally, for 
that would be too bad, as we were 
school-fellows, and very good friends.” 

Upon my informing him that the 
strictures were only fair and candid 
observations, upon what the author 
considered his Lordship’s mis-state- 
ments, he rejoined, “ It is nothing 
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more than fair and just to examine 
my writings argumentatively, but no- 
body has any business to enter the 
lists with a dagger for my throat, 
when the rules of the combat allow 
him to play with tilts only.” 

Lord Byron and Mr. serupu- 
lously avoided touching upon any 
subject in a manner that was likely 
to be irksome to me, but once or 
twice, when their peculiar opinions 
were betrayed in the course of con- 
versation, I did not choose to lose the 
opportunity of declaring my own sen- 
timents upon the same subjects, as 
explicitly as the nature of the conver- 
sation would admit. Among other 
things, I suggested the danger there 
must be of offending Omniscient Wis- 
dom, by arraigning what we could 
not always understand, and expressed 
my belief that the Supreme Being 
expects humility from us, in the same 
manner as we exact deference from 
our inferiors in attainments or condi- 
tion. Lord Byron and Mr. 
thought otherwise, and the former 
expressed himself in the celebrated 
lines of Milton— 


“ Will God incense his ire 

For such a petty trespass, and not praise 
Rather your dauntless virtue, whom the pain 
Of death denounced, whatever thing death be, 
Deterred not from achieving what might lead 
To happier life.”—B. IX. 692—697. 

Paradise Lost. 


I ventured to reply that his Lord- 
ship’s sentiments were not unlike 
those expressed in the Virgilian line— 


“ Flectere si nequeo Superos, Acheronta movebo.” 


During the whole interview, my 
eyes were fixed very earnestly upon 
the countenance of the extraordinary 
man before me. I was desirous of 
examining every line in his face, and 
of judging from the movements of his 
lips, eyes, and brow, what might be 
passing within his bosom. Perhaps 
he was not unaware of this, and de- 
termined to keep a more steady com- 
mand over them. A slight colour oc- 
casionally crossed his cheeks; and 
once, in particular, when I inadvert- 
ently mentioned the name of a lady, 
who was formerly said to take a deep 
interest in his Lordship, and related 
#n anecdote told me of her by a mu- 
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tual friend—“ I have often been very 
foolish,” said her ladyship, “ but 
never wicked.” At hearing this, a 
blush stole over the noble bard’s face, 
and he observed, “I believe her.” 


Once, and once only, he betrayed 
a slight degree of vanity. He was 
speaking of a narrow escape that he 
had lately had in riding through a 
torrent. His mare lost her footing, 
and there was some danger of her 
being unable to recover herself. 
“ Not, however,” said he, “ that I 
should have been in any personal 
hazard, for it would not be easy to 
drown me.” He alluded to his swim- 
ming, in which he certainly surpassed 
most men. 

Once also he seemed to think he 
liad spoken incautiously, and took 
pains to correct himself. He was al- 
luding to an invitation to dinner that 
had been given to him by an English 
gentleman in Genoa. “I did not go, 
for I did not wish to make any new 
—I did not feel that I could depart 
from a rule I had made, not to dine 
in Genoa.” 

This reminds me of an anecdote 
related to me by the Countess D-—, 
the lady of a late governor of Genoa, 
who was anxious to be introduced to 
Lord Byron. <A note was written to 
that effect, and the answer explained 
in as polite language as the subject 
would permit, that he had never com- 
plied with such a wish as. that which 
the Countess did him the honour to 
entertain, without having occasion af- 
terwards to regret it. In spite of this 
ungallant refusal of a personal intro- 
duction, notes frequently passed be- 
tween the parties, with presents of 
books, &c., but they never met. 

When I took my leave of Lord 
Byron, he surprised me by saying, 
“T hope we shall meet again, and 
tage it will soon be in England.” 

or though he seemed to have none 
of that prejudice against his native 
country that has been laid to his 
charge, yet there was a want of in- 
genuousness in throwing out an inti- 
mation of what was not likely to take 
place. Upon the whole, instead of 


avoiding any mention of England, he 
evidently took an interest in what was 
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going on at home, and was glad, when 
the conversation led to the mention 
of persons and topics of the day, by 
which he could obtain any informa- 
tion, without directly asking for it. 
Such was my interview with one of 
the most celebrated characters of the 
present age, in which, as is generally 
the case, most of my anticipations 
were disappointed. ‘There was noth- 
ing eccentric in his manner—nothing 
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beyond the level of ordinary clever 
men in his remarks or style of con- 
versation, and certainly not anything 
to justify the strange things that have 
been said of him by many, who, like 
the French rhapsodist, would describe 
him as half angel and half devil. 

Toi, dont le monde encore ignore le vrai nom, 

Esprit mysterieux, mortel, ange, ou demon, 


Qui que tu sois, Byron, bon ou fatal genie ; 
La nuit est ton sejour, Vhorreur est ton domain, 





COTEMPORARY AUTHORS.—MR. SOUTHEY. 


(Extracted from Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


mpRHe worthy Laureate is one of those 
men of distinguished talents and 
industry, who have not attained to the 
praise or the influence of intellectual 
greatness, only because they have been 
so unfortunate as to come too late into 
the world. Had Southey flourished 
forty or fifty years ago, and written 
half as well as he has written in our 
time, he might have ranked nem. con. 
with the first of modern critics, of 
modern historians, perhaps even of 
modern poets. The warmth of his 
feelings and the flow of his style would 
have enabled him to throw all the 
prosers of that day into the shade— 
His extensive erudition would have 
won him the veneration of an age in 
which erudition was venerable—His 
imaginative power would have lifted 
him like an eagle over the versifiers 
who then amused the public with their 
feeble echoes of the wit, the sense, and 
the numbers of Pope. He could not 
have been the Man of the Age ; but, 
taking all his manifold excellences and 
qualifications into account, he must 
have been most assuredly . Somebody, 
and a great deal more than some- 
body. . 
How different is his actual case! As 
a poet, as an author of imaginative 
works in general, how small is the 
space he covers, how little is he talked 
or thought of! The EstablishedChurch 
of Poetry will hear of nobody but 
Scott, Byron, Campbell : and the Lake 
Methodists themselves will scarcely per- 
mit him to be called a burning and shin- 
ing light in the same day with their 
Wordsworth—even their Coleridge, 





In point of fact, he himself is now the 
only man who ever alludes to Southey’s 
poems. We can suppose youngish 
readers start when they come upon 
some note of his in the Quarterly, or 
in his new books of history, referring 
to “ the Madoc,” or “ the Joan,” as 
to something universally known and 
familiar. As to criticism and politics 
of the day, he is but one of the Quar- 
terly reviewers, and scarcely one of the 
most influential of them. He puts 
forth essays half antiquarianism, half 
prosing, with now and then a dash of 
a sweet enough sort of literary mysti- 
cism in them—and more frequently a 
display of pompous self-complacent 
simplicity, enough to call a smile into 
the most iron physiognomy that ever 
grinned. But these lucubrations pro- 
duce no effect upon the spirit of the 
time. A man would as soon take his 
opinions from his grandmother as from 
the Doctor. The whole thing looks as 
if it were made on purpose to be read 
to some antediluvian village club—The 
fat parson—the solemn leech—the 
gaping schoolmaster, and three or 
four simpering Tabbies. There is 
nothing in common to him and the 
people of this world. We love him— 
we respect him, we admire his dili- 
gence, his acquisitions, his excellent 
manner of keeping his note-books—If 
he were in orders, and one had an ad- 
vowson to dispose of, one could not but 
think of him. But good, honest, wor- 
thy man, only to hear him telling 
us his opinion of Napoleon Buona- 
parte !—and then the quotations from 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, Lan- 
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dor, Withers, old Fuller, and all the 
rest of his favourites—and the little 
wise-looking maxims, every one of 
them as old as the back of Skiddaw— 
and the delicate little gleams of pathos 
—and the little family stories and allu- 
sions—and all the little parentheses 
of exultation—well, we really wonder 
after all, that the Laureate is not more 
popular. 

The first time Mr. Southey attempt- 
ed regular historical composition he 
succeeded admirably. His Lite of 
Nelson is truly a master-piece ;—a 
brief—animated—-glowing—-straight- 
forward—manly English work, in two 
volumes duodecimo. That book will 
be read three hundred years hence b 
every boy that is nursed on Englis 
ground.—All his bulky historical works 
are, comparatively speaking, failures. 
His History of Brazil is the most un- 
readable production of our time. Two 
or three elegant quartes about a 
single Portuguese colony! Every lit- 
tle colonel, captain, bishop, friar, dis- 
cussed at as much length as if they 
were so many Cromwells or Loyolas 
—and why r—just for this one simple 
reason,that Dr. Southey is an excel- 
lent Portugueze scholar, and has an 
excellent Portugueze Jibrary. The 
whole affair breathes of one sentiment, 
and but one.—Behold, O British Pub- 
lic! what a fine thing it is to under- 
stand this tongue—-fall down and 
worship me! I am a member the 
LisbonAcademy,and yet T was born in 
Bristol, and am now living at Keswick. 

This inordinate vanity is an admira- 
ble condiment in a small work, and 
when the subject is really possessed of 
a strong interest. It makes one read 
with more earnestness of attention and 
sympathy. But carried to this height, 
and exhibited in such a book as this, 
itis utter nonsense. It is carrying the 
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joke a great deal too far.—People do 
at last, however good-natured, get wea- 
ry of seeing a respectable man walking 
his hobby-horse. 

Melancholy to say, the History of 
the Peninsular War, in spite of an in- 
tensely interesting theme, and copious 
materials of real value, is little better 
than another Caucasus of lumber, after 
all. If the campaigns of Buonaparte 
were written in the same style, they 
would make a book in thirty or forty 
quarto volumes, of 700 pages. He is 
overlaying the thing completely—he 
is smothering the Duke of Wellington. 
The underwood has increased, is in- 
creasing, and ought without delay to 
be smashed. Do we want to hear the 
legendary history of every Catholic 
saint, who happens to have been buri- 
ed or worshipped near the scene of 
some of General Hill’s skirmishes? 
What, in the devil’s name, have we to 
do with all these old twelfth century 
miracles and visions, in the midst of a 
history of Arthur Duke of Wellington, 
and his British army? Does the Doc- 
tor mean to write his Grace’s Indian 
campaigns in the same style, and to 
make the pin whereon to hang all the 
wreck and rubbish of his common- 
place book for Kehama, as he has here 
done with the odds and ends that he 
could not get stuffed into the notes 
on Roderick and My Cid? Southey 
should have lived in the days of 2600 
page folios, triple columns, and double 
indexes—He would then have been 
set to a corpus of something at once, 
and been happy for life. Never surely 
was such a mistake as for him to make 
his appearance in an age of restlessly 


vigorous thought, disdainful originality ~ 


of opinion, intolerance for long-winded- 
ness, and scorn of mountains in labour 
—Glaramara and Penmanmaur among 
the rest. 





GERMAN EPIGRAMS. 


OBEDIENCE. 
Into the fire a struggling drunkard fell: 
“Help! help!” the servants cry. His Jezebel, 
Foaming with rage, commands them to be still : 
“ Your master, sluts, may lie where’er he will!” 





Three things give every charm to life, 
And every grief controul— 
A mellow wine, a smiling wife, 
And an untainted soul. 
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THE IMPROVISATRICE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 


ys our Review of this exquisite pro- 

duction last week, the beauties we 
had marked out for quotation so far 
overstepped our limits, that we were 
reluctantly compelled to abridge our 
extracts even after they were printed. 
Thus the following Moorish Romance 
got excluded; and we are sure that 
every reader of taste and admirer of 


genius will thank us for now restoring 


the omission. 


SOFTLY through the pomegranate groves 
Came the gentle song of the doves; 
Shone the fruit in the evening light, 

Like Indian rubies, blood-red and bright ; 
Shook the date-trees each tufted head, 
As the passing wind their green nuts shed ; 
And, like dark columns amid the sky 

The giant palms ascended on high ; 

And the mosque’s gilded minaret 
Glistened and glanced as the daylight set. 
Over the town a crimson haze 

Gathered and hung of the evening’s rays ; 
And far beyond, like molten gold, 

The burning sands of the desert rolled. 
Far to the left, the sky andsea 

Mingled their gay immensity ; 

And with the flapping sail and idle prow 
The vessels threw their shades below. 

Far down the beach, where a cypress grove 
Casts its shade round a little cove, 
Darkling and green, with just a space 
For the stars to shine on the water’s face, 
A small bark lay, waiting for night 

And its breeze to waft and hide its flight. 
Sweet is the burthen, and lovely the freight, 
For which those furled-up sails await, 

To a garden, fair as those 

Where the glory of the rose 

Blushes, charmed from the decay 

That wastes other blooms away ; 

Gardens of tke fairy tale 

Told, till the wood-fire grows pale, 

By the Arab tribes, when night, 

With its dim and lovely light, 

And its silence, suiteth well 

With the magic tales they tell. 

Through that cypress avenue, 

Such a garden meets the view, 

Filled with flowers—flowers that seem 
Lighted up by the sunbeam; 

Fruits of gold and gems, and leaves 
Green as Hope before it grieves 

O’er the false and broken-hearted, 

All with which its youth has parted, 
Never to return again, 

Save in memories of pain! 


There is a white rose in yon bower, 
But holds it yet a fairer flower: 


And music from that cage is breathing, 
Round which a jasmine braid is wreathing, 
A low song from a lonely dove, 
A song such exiles sing and love, 
Breathing of fresh fields, summer skies— 
Now to be breathed of but in sighs ! 
But fairer smile and sweeter sigh 
Are near when LEILA’S step is nigh! 
With eyes dark as the midnight time, 
Yet lighted like a summer clime 
With sun-rays from within ; yet now 
Lingers a cloud upon that brow,— 
Though never lovelier brow was given 
To Houri of an Eastern heaven ! 
Her eye is dwelling on that bower, 
As every leaf and every flower 
Were being numbered in her heart 5 
There are no looks like those which dwell 

On long remembered things, which soon 

* Must take our first and last farewell! 


Day fades apace ; another day, 
That maiden will be far away, 
A wanderer o’er the dark-blue sea, 
And bound for lovely Italy, 
Her mother’s land ! Hence, on her breast 
The cross beneath a Moorish vest ; 
And hence those sweetest sounds, that seem 
Like music murmuring in a dream, 
When in our sleeping ear is ringing 
The song the nightingale is singing; 
When by that white and funeral stone, 
Half hidden by the cypress gloom, 
The hymn the mothér taught her child 
Is sung each evening at her tomh. 
But quick the twilight time has past, 
Like one of those sweet calms that last 
A moment and no more, to cheer 
The turmoil of our pathway here. 


The bark is waiting in the bay, 
Night darkens round :—LEILA, away ! 
Far, ere to-morrow, o’er the tide, 

Or wait and be—ABDALLA’S bride! 


She touched her lute—never again 
Her ear will listen to its strain! 

She took her cage, first kissed the breast— 

Then freed the white dove prisoned there ; 
It paused one moment on her hand, 

Then spread its glad wings to the air. 
She drank the breath, as it were health, 

That sighed from every scented blossom ; 
And taking from each one a leaf, 

Hid them, like spells, upon her bosom. 
Then sought the secret path again 

She once before had traced, when lay 
A Christianin her father’s chain ; 

And gave him gold, and taught the way 
To fly. She thought upon the night, 
When, like an angel of the ight, 

She stood before the prisoner’s sight, 
And led him to the cypress grove, 
And showed the bark and hidden cove ; 
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And bade the wandering captive flee, 
In words he knew from infancy ! 
Aud then she thought how for her love 
He had braved slavery and death, 
That he might only breathe the air 
Made sweet and sacred by her breath. 
She reached the grove of cypresses,— 
Another step is by her side: 
Another moment, and the bark 
Bears the fair Moor across the tide ! 


?T was beautiful, by the pale moonlight, 
To mark her eyes,—now dark, now bright, 
As now they met, now shrank away, {day. 
From the gaze that watched and worshipped their 
They stood on the deck, and the midnight gale 
Just waved the maiden’s silver veil— 
Just lifted a curl, as if to show 
The cheek of rose that was burning below : 
And never spread a sky of blue 
More clear for the stars to wander through ! 
And never could their mirror be 
A calmer or a lovelier sea ! 
For every wave was a diamond gleam : 
And that light vessel well might seem 
A fairy ship, and that graceful pair 
Young Genii, whose home was of light and air ! 


Another evening came, but dark ; 
The storm clouds hovered round the bark 
Of misery :—they just could see 
The distant shore of Italy, 
As the dim moon through vapours shone— 
A few short rays, her light was gone. 
O’er head a sullen scream was heard, 
As sought the land the white sea-bird, 
Her pale wings like a meteor streaming, 
Upon the waves a light is gleaming— 
Ill-omened brightness, sent by Death, 
To light the night-black depths beneath. 
The vessel rolled amid the surge ; 
The winds howled round it, like a dirge 
Sung by some savage race. Then came 
The rush of thunder and of flame : 
It showed two forms upon the deck,— 
One clasped around the other’s neck, 
As there she could not dream of fear— 
In her lover’s arms could danger be near ? 
He stood and watched her with the eye 
Of fixed and silent agony. 
The waves swept on; he felt her heart 

Beat close and closer yet to his ! 
They burst upon the ship !—the sea 
Has closed upon their dream of bliss! 


Surely theirs is a pleasant sleep, 
Beneath that ancient cedar tree, 
Whose solitary stem has stood 
For years alone beside the sea ! 
The last of a most noble race, 
That once had there their dwelling-place, 
Long past away ! Beneath its shade, 
A soft green couch the turf had made :—- 
And glad the morning sun is shining 
On those beneath the boughs reclining. 
Nearer the fisher drew. He saw 
The dark hair of the Moorish maid, 
Like a veil, floating o’er the breast, 
Where tenderly her head was laid ; 
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And yet her lover’s arm was placed 
Clasping around the graceful waist! 
But then he marked the youth’s black curls 
Were dripping wet with foam and blood ; 
And that the maiden’s tresses dark 
Were heavy with the briny flood ! 


Woe for the wind !—woe for the wave! 

They sleep the slumber of the grave ! 

They buried them beneath that tree ! 
It long had been a sacred spot. 

Soon it was planted round with flowers 
By many who had not forgot ; 

Or yet lived in those dreams of truth, 

The Eden birds of early youth, 

That make the loveliness of love ; 

And called the place “THE MAIDEN’S COVE,” 

That she who perished in the sea 

Might thus be kept in memory. 

The Improvisatrice, a poem of a- 
bout fifteen or sixteen hundred lines, 
is followed by a number of miscella- 
neous pieces, which display the great 
versatility of the author. ‘Twe or three 
only are of a playful kind; for des- 
criptive power, pathos, and imagina- 
tion, are unquestionably her chief 
characteristics. And though Love 
has always been, as the mighty north- 
ern minstrel has finely expressed it,— 

- + - The noblest theme 

That ever waked the poet’s dream ; 
our fair bard has, in several of these 
minor pieces, shown that nearly an 
equal degree of tenderness, fancy, and 
feeling, can be thrown into subjects of 
a different order. St. George’s Hos- 
pital, the Deserter, the Covenanters, 
Gladesmuir, The Soldier’s Funeral, 
The Female Convict, Crescentius, 
Home, The Soldier’s Grave, and oth- 
ers, are forcible and admirable exam- 
ples: While Rosalie, The Bayadere, 
The Minstrel of Portugal, The Guer- 
illa Chief, the Legend of the Rhine,&c. 
are more or less connected with the 
master passion of the human soul, and 
with tales founded on its influence. 
The Bayadere is an Oriental Ro- 
mance; and we do not detract from 
Lalla Rookh, when we say it is the 
only composition in the English lan- 
guage which may bear a close compar- 
ison with that popular poem. Rosalie 
is, on the contrary, a domestic story 
of hapless affection, and full of the 
most touching passages. We will cite 
a few brief instances which are the 
easiest detached. It opens with this 
bold yet sweet exordium : 
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Tis a wild tale—and sad, too, as the sigh 
That young lips breathe when Love’s first dream- 
ings fly ; 
When blights and cankerworms,and chilling showers, 
Come withering, o’er the warm heart’s passion- 
flowers. 
Love! gentlest spirit! I do tell of thee,— 
Of all thy thousand hopes, thy many fears, 
Thy morning blushes, and thy evening tears; 
What thou hast ever been, and still will be,— 
Life’s best, but most betraying witchery ! 


To this succeeds a landscape, on 
which Claude might look with de- 
light— 


It is a night of summer,—and the sea 
Sleeps, like a child, in mute tranquillity. 

Soft o’er the deep-biue wave the moonlight breaks ; 

Gleaming, from out the white clouds of its zone, 
Like beauty’s changefui smile, when that it seeks 

Some face it loves yet fears to dwell upon. 

The waves are motionless, save where the oar, 

Light as Love’s anger, and as quickly gone, 

Has broken in upon their azure sleep. 

Odours are on the air :—the gale has been 
Wandering in groves where the rich roses weep — 
Where orange, citron, and the soft lime-flowers 
Shed forth their fragrance to night’s dewy hours. 
Afar the distant city meets the gaze, 

Where tower and turret in the pale light shine, 
Seen like the monuments of other days— 

. Monuments Time half shadows, half displays. 


This is the very soul of poesy. How 
many ‘charming similies in a few short 
lines! The sleeping sea like a child; 
the breaking moonlight like Beauty’s 
changeful stnile ; the oar light and tran- 
sient as Love’s anger ; and all the oth- 
er delicious images which are raised 


within so small a compass of song, me¢t 


with not many parallels even among 
our greatest masters of the lyre. Nor 
is the.portrait of the lovers introduced 
into this Neapolitan scene less beautiful : 


There was a bark a little way apart 
From all the rest, and there two lovers leant:— 
One with a blushing cheek, and beating heart, 
And bashful glance, upon the sea-wave bent ; 
She might not meet the gaze the other sent 
Upon her beauty ;—bat the half-breathed sighs, 
The deepening colour, timid smiling eyes, 
Told that she listened Love’s sweet flatteries. 
Then they were silent :—words are little aid 
To Love, whose deepest vows are ever made 
By the heart’s beat alone. Oh, silence is 
Love's own peculiar eloquence of bliss !~— 


Music passes and awakes in the 
breast of Rosalie the memory of her 
distant home and widowed mother, 
whose age she had left 

---- to weep 


When that the tempter flattered her and wiled 
Her steps away. , 
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Yet her. infatuation is all-powerful. 
Still she 


- --- pledged the magic cup— 
The maddening cup of pleasure and of love! 
There was for her one only dream on earth ! 
There was for her one only star above '— 


The scene, however, changes under 
the heart-subduing spell of the poet, 
and Rosalie, deserted, is seen on her 
repentant pilgrimage to and arrival at 
her natal Cot— 


How very desolate that breast must be, 
Whose only joyance is in memory ! 
And what must woman suffer, thus betrayed ?~ 
Her heart’s most warm and precious feelings made 
But things wherewith to wound: that heart—so 
So soft—laid open to the vulture’s beak! [weak, 
Its sweet revealings given up to scorn 
It burns to bear, and yet that must be borne! 
And, sorer still, that bitterer emotion, 
To know the shrine which had our soul’s devotion 
Is that of a false deity ?—to look 
Upon the eyes we worshipped, and brook 
Their cold reply ! Yet, these are all for her !— 
The rude world’s outcast, and love’s wanderer ! 
Alas ! that love, which is so sweet a thing, 
Should ever cause guilt, grief, or suffering ! 
Yet she upon whose face the sunbeams fall— 
That dark-eyed girl—had felt their bitterest thrall 

---- The very air 

Seemed as it brought reproach ! there was no eye 
To look delighted, welcome none was there ! 

She felt as feels an outcast wandering by 
Where every dvor is closed! - - - 

- -- - She strayed 

Through a small grove of cypresses, whose shade 
Hung o’er a burying-ground, where the low stone 
And the gray cross recorded those now gone! 
There was a grave just closed. Not one seemed 
To pay the tribute of one long—last tear! [near, 
How very desolate must that one be, 
Whose more than grave has not a memory ! 


Then ROSALIE thought on her mother’s age,— 
Just such her end would be with her away : 
No child the last cold death-pang to assuage— 
No child by her neglected tomb to pray ! 
She asked—and like a hope from Heaven it came ! — 
To hear them answer with a stranger’s name. 


She reached her mother’s cottage ; by that gate 
She thought how her once lover wont to wait 
To tell ber honied tales!—and then she thought 
On all the utter ruin he had wrought ! 
The moon shone brightly, as it used to do 
Ere youth, and hope, and love, had been untrue ; 
But it shone o’er the desolate ! The flowers 
Were dead; the faded jessamine, unbound, 
Trailed, like a heavy weed, upon the ground; 
And fell the moonlight vainly over trees, . 
Which had not even one rose,—although the breere, 
Almost as if in mockery, had brought 
Sweet tones it from the nightingale had caught! 
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She entered in the cottage. None were there! 
The hearth was dark,—the walls looked cold and 
All—all spoke poverty and suffering ! {bare! 
All—all was changed ; and but one only thing 
Kept its old place ! ROSALIE’S mandolin 
Hung on the wall, where it had ever been. 

There was one other room,—and ROSALIE 
Sought for her mother there. A heavy flame 
Gleamed from a dying lamp; a cold air came 
Damp from the broken casement. There one lay, 
Like marble seen but by the moonlight ray ! 

And ROSALIE drew near. One withered hand 
Was stretched, as it would reach a wretched stand 
Where some cold water stood! And by the bed 
She knelt—and gazed—and saw her mother—dead ! 


Were there any thing like art in the 
effusions of L. E. L., we should praise 
the contrasts of this affecting poem, and 
the dramatic art of its conclusion ; but 


we praise her for nothing but pure na-. 


ture and true genius. The gay and 
sombre scenery spring alike from the 
same untutored perceptions of what is 
appropriate ; and the affecting turns in 
the conduct of the catastrophe are sim- 
ply transcribed from the vivid feelings 
of the writer. But admire as we may, 
even our pleasant duties must have an 
end ; and we come now to bid our 
youthful bard farewell, and wish the ut- 
most prosperity to her bark’s onward 
course. From the storms of criticism it 
can have nothing to fear; but the sea 
of literature is not altogether like a child 
inslumber ; and now she has fairly un- 
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furled her sails, she must abide by the 
perils of the winds and waves. 

From the minor pieces we have now 
space for only one short example ; and 
we take a pretty and graceful one— 


THE VIOLET. 


Violets !—deep-blue Violets ! 

April’s loveliest coronets ! 

There are no flowers grow in the vale; 

Kiss’d by the dew, woo’d by the gale,— 

None by the dew of the twilight wet, 

So sweet as the deep-blue Violet ! 

I do remember how sweet a breath 

Came with the azure light of a wreath 

That hung round the wild harp’s golden chords, 
Which rang to my dark-eyed lover’s words. 

I have seen that dear harp rolled 

With gems of the East and bands of gold ; 

But it never was sweeter than when set 

With the leaves of the deep-blue Violet ! 

And when the grave shall open for me,— 

I care not how soon that time may be,— 

Never a rose shall grow on that tomb, 
It breathes too much of hope and of bloom !— 
But there be that flower’s meek regret, 

The bending and deep-blue Violet ! 


With this we conclude, rejoicing that 
so far the public opinion has coincided 
with ours upon the genius of the author 
and the merits of this volume; for on 
the first day of its appearanice nearly the 
whole of a large impression was rapidly 
disposed of, and other editions, we have 
not the slightest doubt, will follow in 
quick succession. 


neal 


FOREST LEGENDS 


No. I. 


(Lon. Mag.) 
THE ARCHER OF ULVESCROFT. 


N the forest of Charnwode, at a 
considerable distance from any 
public road, deeply situated in a vale 
whose bosom is watered by a mean- 
dering stream, stands all that now 
remains of the once goodly priory of 
Ulvescroft ! 

In the time of the Edwards, the 
Henrys, and even Mary, this priory 
possessed no mean advantage in 
point of monastic grandeur. It was 
the abode of Eremites, of the order 
of St. Augustine, and was endowed 


_ with many privileges, amongst which 


an unbounded right of hunting or 


hawking over the adjoining wastes 
was none of the smallest. 
4 ATHENEUM VOL, 2, ner s°ries. 


The forest in which this edifice 
was erected, though still abounding 
in bold and ‘beautiful yet somewhat 
barren scenery, at the period alluded - 
to bore no want of vegetation ; it 
was covered with foliage, so thick 
and verdant as to exhibit one ample 
grove of stately oaks, softened and 
variegated by the birch, the beech, 
and the clustering ash. The vicinity 
of Ulvescroft still preserves a | 
portion of this interesting foliage, 
partly, we will hope, from a respect 
to the ruined pile which graces its 
valley, and partly from the rocky 
surface, that bids defiance to all agri- 
cultural improvements. Whichever 
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motive may have actuated its owners, 
the dell in which the priory stands is 
of itself sufficiently picturesque to 
attract the notice of every lover of 
woodland scenery. Retired and soli- 
tary, it is enclosed on almost every 
side by high and rocky eminences, 
about whose sides the twisted and 
knotty oaks assume a thousand gro- 
tesque forms, according as their roots 
have found the means of penetrating 
their granite beds. A gentle brook 
waters this lovely spot—a brook so 
fair, so romantic in its course, that 
Leland in his writings has taken oc- 
casion to mention it. As it approaches 
the little town of Newtown Linford, it 
assumes a bolder surface ; but here, 
it murmurs softly and peacefully over 
its rocky beds. 

The ruins of Ulvescroft priory 
stand in solemn grandeur, betwixt 
this stream and the adjoining emi- 
nence, rather to the west. One tower 
and a considerable portion of one 
side of the building yet remain, and 
seem in tolerable preservation, at 
least as far as regards its pointed 
arched door-way and windows. The 
tower may even yet be ascended 
nearly to its summit, although some 
of its steps are in a precarious condi- 
tion. ‘Two stone niches which seem 
to have contained benches, are like- 
wise perceptible within the interior 
of the building, probably belonging to 
the chancel. Although this ruin is 
neither so extensive in its dimensions, 
nor in such high preservation as 
many others, it exhibits so chaste 
and solemn an appearance, in the 
midst of its lonely situation, that it 
is impossible to look’ upon it without 
the mind reverting to what it must 
have been in former ages. 


About the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the priory of Ulvescroft was 
in its glory; it was rich in lands and 
high in reputation, not only as re- 
garded the piety and good conduct of 
its superior, but for the charity ex- 
tended to the heighbouring poor. 
Prior Whatton was in truth a good 
and a pious man,—but he had one 
failing, if failing it might be termed, 
where an unbounded latitude was 
given ; he loved the pleasures of the 
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chace, and he entered into them with 
an avidity hardly to be looked for 
even in those more connected with 
the world. Yet, although this might 
be termed a failing on the part of 
Whatton, it was not considered in- 
compatible with his situation as Prior, 
such diversions being allowable in 
the heads of monastic institutions at 
that period; but Whatton followed 
his privilege to its extent. 

The red deer of Charnwode were 
in high estimation, not only on ac- 
count of their superior flavour, but 
for the superior sport they yielded in 
the field; and the Earls Ferrers and 
Leicester, as well as the Lord Hast- 
ings, at that time the possessor of 
Witwicke, looked with no small jea- 
lousy upon the encroachments made 
by the Superior on this their favour- 
ite breed. But Whatton cared little 
for the rebuffs of these noblemen ; he 
held his right of chacing the deer by 
grants from his sovereign. It was im- 
material to him who winced under 
these privileges, and he spared unei- 
ther the red nor the fallow, when it 
suited him to indulge in the recrea- 
tion. Indeed, so freely and so fre- 
quently did he hunt, that it became 
proverbial in the mouths of his ene- 
mies ; 

Seeke the deere in his lair, 
Friar Whatton is there. 


In hunting, hawking, or netting, 
Prior Whatton was indeed an adept. 
Every corner of the forest rang at 
intervals with the notes of his bugle. 
The swift-footed animals started at 
the sound of it; they left their leafy 
beds, and shook the dew from their 
haunches, with the terror and the 
fleetness of those who fly for free- 
dom! ‘The very trice cock fluttered 
his plumage, and fled fearfully from 
the branch on which he was reposing, 
as its lengthened tones were echoed 
through the vallies. 

Yet expert as the friar was at his 
favourite diversion, he could not al- 
ways boast of success ; there were 
seasons when the wary animal, des- 
pite of the most active exertions of 
his enemies, would keep long at bay, 
and finally baffle the skill of the pur- 
suers. 
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It was on an occasion of this kind, 
after a lengthened chase, when the 
stag had made good his retreat and 
found a secure covering in the wiles 
of the forest, when both men and 
dogs were at fault, that Whatton, dis- 
gusted by the ill success of the morn- 
ing’s amusement and scarcely con- 
scious of what he was about, turned 
his horse’s head from the party who 
had accompanied him, and, striking 
suddenly into another part of the 
forest, motioned as though he would 
be alone. No one presumed to fol- 
low him; the Prior of Ulvescroft was 
too exalted in situation to admit of 
his orders being treated with neglect; 
and Whatton, with that listlessness 
which usually attends the disappoint- 
ment of our wishes, rode for some 
time alone. But the defeat of his 
morning’s exertions was not the only 
cause for chagrin that Whatton at 
that moment had in his heart ;—he 
had recently received intelligence 
that the owner of Witwicke, whose 
ample possessions, and fair park, ren- 
dered him as tormidable as any no- 
bleman on that side the county, and 
with whom the inhabitants of the 
priory were at variance, had suddenly 
visited his castle with a numerous 
company of friends, and it was a cir- 
cumstance of too much import not to 
dwell upon the mind of the Prior. 

Their quarrel had its source, like 
many others, from a question con- 
cerning forest rights, and it had been 
pursued so long, and with so much 
acrimony on both sides, that a total 
estrangement had taken place _be- 
tween them ; the monks not choosing 
to yield one inch of their prerogative, 
and the Lord Hastings, in the pleni- 
tude of his power, looking for, and 
exacting more than seemed consistent 


either with good nature or generosity. 


Whatton had rode over several 


miles of hill and dale before he be- 
came really conscious that he had 
left his companions—so much had his 
mind been engrossed by internal re- 
flection. A brace of tired dogs paced 
sluggishly at his horse’s heels, the 
one a stag-hound, the other an old 
blood-hound ; their coats were soiled, 
their tails down, their heavy eyes 
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were bent constantly upon the ground, 
and, though not endowed with the 
the gift of speech, their motions seem- 
ed to indicate that they partook largeé- 
ly in the chagrin of their master. 
When Whatton paused, which at 
length he did, on the summit of a 
small knoll, it was to fix his eyes on 
the mansion of his enemy. The 
proud walls of Witwicke were indeed 
before him, they towered over the 
trees with which they were surround- 
ed, and seemed to frown defiance 
upon the Prior. The pace of What- 
ton unconsciously quickened ; he 
spurred the beast that bore him, and 
the towers of Witwicke were soon 
lost in the distance. It was not, how- 
ever, the disposition of the Prior to 
urge either man or beast to extremi- 
ty; his horse had undergone much 
fatigue that morning; he had rode 
hard ; and, being pretty certain that 
he could not now be in much danger 
of encountering any one, whose pres- 
ence might be unpleasant to him, he 
once more gave a slackened rein. 
As he patted the neck of the high 
spirited animal, and smoothed his 
sleek mane with the butt end of his 
whip, his attention was arrested by 
one of his quadruped companions, 
whose eyes at that moment met his, 
and there seemed so much of mute 
expression in them, that Whatton 
read, or fancied he read, the crea- 
ture’s meaning. 

* Chantress,” he said, “ thou wert 
wont to do thy duty without failing, 
my old girl. But thou hast baulked 
thy master this morning. We must 
have more mettle another time.” 


Accustomed to his voice, the hound 
fawned upon him, but while in the 
act of so doing, she turned round 
with a celerity that showed there was 
no want of animation, and that nei- 
ther age nor fatigue had yet duiled 
her senses. With one ear thrown 
back upon her neck, and her nose to 
the ground, she gave the usual deep 
tongue when in pursuit of game, and 
in an instant was lost to the sight of 
her master. Surprised by the action 
of the dog, the Prior remained irreso- 
lute what course to pursue: the 


hound had fled in the direction of the 
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castle, and Whatton, vexed by the 
circumstance, felt strongly inclined 
to leave her to her fate. But affec- 
tion for an old favourite made him 
hesitate ; there was also another 
strong incitement towards his pursu- 
ing her,—the propensity of the blood- 
hound for tracking the human foot ; 
and Whatton, though the towers of 
Witwicke were so closely at hand, 
had a heart too much alive to human- 
ity, to risk the mischief so dangerous 
a propensity might occasion.—After 
a few seconds given to consideration, 
therefore, he turned short by the way 
the animal had taken, not however 
without some internal feelings of the 
unpleasant encounter which must ne- 
cessarily take place, should the lordly 
owner of the domain present himself 
before him. 

But he was not doomed to meet 
with him. On reaching the summit of 
a slight eminence that overlooked a 
romantic dell, he found Chantress in- 
deed engaged, but with a youth of 
so slender an appearance, that the 
Prior trembled as he beheld them. 


It truth it was a boy, a fair boy, 
of such few years, that it seemed as 
if one onset alone of the enraged 
animal were sufficient to destroy him: 
but he parried her attack so adroitly, 
twisting round and round, as the dog 
bore furiously towards him; at the 
same time, defending himself with so 
much skill, and attacking Chantress 
in his turn with a cross-bow he held 
in his hand with such violence, as to 
send her several paces from him 
howling with pain. But Chantress 
was no coward ;—as she was usually 
foremost in the chace, so was she in 
fight. She returned to the attack 
again and again, with redoubled 
energy ; and was as often as success- 
fully repelled by the dexterous boy. 
It was after a severe struggle, in 
which Chantress had been thrown to 
a considerable distance, that her fate 
must have been inevitably decided, 
had not the Prior at that instant ar- 
rived and saved her. 

“ Hold, hold, brave youth, harm 
not the dog; spare her, I beseech 

“© tah Chantress, down. 
Back, good lass, back with you.” 
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The youngster had found time to 
aim a bolt which would the next in- 
stant have been fixed in her heart, 
had not the voice of Whatton arrest- 
ed his intention. Accustomed to the 
word of command, the animal slunk 
behind her master ; and, having re- 
duced her to obedience by the usual 
harsh tones of authority, the Prior 
turned his regards on her antago- 
nist. 

The boy was standing in a low 
dingle or bottom, beside a thicket of 
evergreens. Tis cap was off, and a 
profusion of light brown hair that fell 
around a forehead of the most daz- 
zling whiteness, and flowed in natu- 
ral ringlets to his shoulders, formed 
so strong a contrast to the dark shades 
of the holly which grew behind him, 
that Whatton thought he had scarce- 
ly ever beheld so beautiful a figure. 
Indeed, the whole appearance of this 
youth exhibited a whimsical and in- 
congruous medley. The rich colour 
and fantastic style of his dress, so 
different from any thing worn by lads 
of his age, excepting those attached 
to the court, joined to his native 
grace, forcibly impressed the Prior. 
The cross-bow he held in his hand, 
though its bolt had been thus hastily 
arrested from its purpose, was still 
grasped in an attitude of defiance, and 
as he returned the gaze of Whatton, 
it was with so saucy and independent 
an air, that the latter could scarcely 
suppress a smile as he observed it. 

The retreat of the dog, however, 
had the desired effect, the extended 
arm gradually sunk to its natural 
position, and, after a short interval, 
given as it should seem to the con- 
sideration of who and what was the 
rank of the person who addressed 
him, the youth replied : 

“ May I ask, Sir Friar, who it is, 
that so authoritatively woos me from 
the chastisement of an enemy ?” 

“ One who leans to the side of 
mercy, good boy.” 

“ Indeed ?” said the lad tartly, 
“it were an act of mercy truly, to 
spare the life of one who would take 
yours in return! I hold it no sin to 
kill your blood-hound, Sir Monk, 
since doubtless she left your side for 
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the purpose of attack. We have 
shown her better sport however.” 

“ Your prowess I admire, it is be- 
yond your years. Yet it is my duty 
to tell you,” said Whatton, “ that 
true generosity may show itself better 
by sparing a fallen foe.” 

“Cry you mercy, Sir, yonder crea- 
ture exhibits no sign of foilment ; 
an you were not here, she would as 
soon take me as a buck.” 

“ Well, well, you have shown your 
ability, and it promises fair in riper 
years.” 

“A small matter, a small matter, 
good priest; but you are right, we 
hope to live to do better things.” 

These words were accompanied by 
so strong a tone of superiority, joined 
with so contemptuous a toss of the 
head, and a countenance so indicative 
of scorn, that Whatton felt very much 
disposed to anger. But the haughty 


smile and curl of the upper lip was so — 


mollified by the otherwise natural 
beauty of the face, that the anger of 
the Prior yielded to the contempla- 
tion of so rare a piece of Nature’s 
workmanship. He seemed fascinated, 
and stood in fixed attention, silently 
viewing him. ‘The boy took no notice 
of this astonishment, although it es- 
caped not his observation, but con- 
tinued, 

“T am a stranger among these 
wilds, and know not exactly which 
way to wend my steps, I seek a con- 
tentious Prior, who they tell me 
dwells hereabouts ; a man, I hear, 
who loves the chace so well, that he 
grudges every one else a partition of it. 
Perhaps you could guide me to him ?” 

“ And what, if I could ?” demand- 
ed Whatton, but little pleased to hear 
himself so spoken of. 

“T have a vow against him,” said 
the lad: “I have sworn to despoil 
him of one of his fattest bucks ; and 
by the wails of St. Mary, where they 
say he resides, I will keep my prom- 
ise. 

“ Why thou art the veriest little 
varlet mine eyes ever saw!” cried 
Whatton, rage now overcoming every 
other feeling. “ But let me warn 
thee, stripling, and see thou take it 
in time ; desist from thv purpose. or 
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it will cost thee dear, perhaps, for the 
walls of Saint Mary are strong, and 
dark within. Thou understandest me?” 

The youth bowed expressively, 
whilst a smile of derision again sat 
upon his face. 

“ | dread neither priests nor walls: 
I care not, so I cure the Prior of 
Ulvescroft of his churlish propensities, 
for, like myself, I deem him worthy 
of better things.” 

There was a stress on the word 
“better,” and a laughter in the eye, 
as he uttered the last sentence, which 
were provoking enough. He drew 
the silken mantle that bad hitherto 
hung carelessly behind him across 
one shoulder, and, snatching up his 
bow, which during the course of par- 
ley he had suffered to fall to the 
ground, turning short upon his heel, 
of which he made so good a use, that 
he was very soon out of sight. 

“ Sayest thou so, young Swiftfoot ? 
we shall see,” said Whatton, pulling 
down the sleeves of his dress with the 
air of one who hardly knows how to 
vent his mortification. “ But I be- 
lieve thee capable of that, or aught 
else thou art bent upon. However, 
once more I say beware !” 


The words of the Prior were spent 
in air, the youth was past hearing, 
and Whatton, after a moment’s pause, 
again pursued his way homeward. 
He could not, however, easily divest 
his thoughts of what had occurred ; 
the figure of the boy, in all his native 
grace and beauty, was constantly 
present to his imagination. Who or 
what he was he ceuld not so readily 
determine ; noble, his whole appear- 
ance bespoke him; and Whatton sus- 
pected him to be one of the followers 
of Witwicke’s Lord, who, having 
heard of the feuds subsisting between 
that nobleman and himself, had in the 
sportiveness of boyhood thus insulted 
him. The mind of the Prior was 
rather disposed to generosity than 
otherwise, but he could not very 
readily forgive this seeming fresh 
affront,—since he doubted not but 
the Lord Hastings had a share in it. 
And this it was, more than the per- 
tinacious loquacity of the boy, that 
really mortified and displeased him. 
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Two days were passed by the Prior, 
subsequent to his rencounter in the 
forest, in retirement at home, nor had 
he once wandered forth, as was usual 
with him to do, in search of amuse- 
ment. The third day was the anni- 
versary of Saint Mary, to whom the 
priory was dedicated, and it was 
ushered in by the inmates of Ulves- 
croft with the usual solemnity. As 
the duties of the occasion were nu- 


merous, they engrossed the whole at- 


tention of the Superior. His heart 
was tranquil, his brow was serene, 
and he thought only on the various 
religious ceremonies of the day. But 
a different scene awaited him. 


It was nearly noon, and the Prior, 
somewhat wearied by his exertions, 
was crossing the outer court from 
the chapel, for the purpose of enjoy- 
ing a short interval of repose in his 
private chamber, when his observa- 
tion was attracted by a large party 
of menials, belonging to the establish- 
ment, in deep and confused alterca- 
tion. Their eager looks and loud 
hurried tones betokened that some- 
thing more than usual had happened. 
Whatton, vexed that any thing like 
tumult should interrupt the tranquil- 
lity of the festival, advanced hastily 
towards them. 

“Whence this commotion,brethren? 
It suits not with the sacred duties we 
have been engaged in, and surely 
might have been spared this day.” 

The men looked at each other ; 
they hesitated, for they were well 
acquainted with the rigidity of their 
Superior, as respected religious ob- 
servances, and feared to incur his 
displeasure ; but the ease was urgent, 
and it was necessary he should be 
informed of it. At length one of 
them, older and somewhat more ele- 
vated in situation than the others, 
advanced towards him ; he laid one 
hand reverently upon his breast, and 
with the other made the usual sign of 
the cross. 

“ Think not, holy Father, that our 
minds are evil in the midst of thank- 
fulness! or that we would offer any 
disrespect at the foot of that shrine 
to which we all yield obedience : 


but—” 





“ Declare your meaning !” said 
Whatton, not without some appre- 
hension of what was to be related. 

“ The forest! reverend Sir, our 
rights are trampled on, your power 
contemned, even the walls of the 
priory have not in this instance been 
respected, nor have they afforded 
safety to the animals that browse be- 
neath them.” 

“ The forest!” The Prior started, 
the words of the unknown rushed to 
his remembrance. “ Hath any one 
dared ?—But, no. Youth may vaunt 
itself, but it cannot accomplish much.” 
He recollected the prowess he had 
tlready witnessed, and was half dis- 
posed to recall what he had uttered : 
he turned to the monk, * Well, Ber- 
nard, what mischief is this that hath 
happened ?” 

“Three goodly bucks already lie 
slaughtered beneath the very walls of 
the priory, and three more, for aught 
I know.” 

“ Stop, stop,” said the Prior, in a 
voice tremulous with agitation :— 
“ Who hath done this deed ?” 

* We know not; it seemed almost 
the work of magic, so swiftly, so si- 
lently whizzed the arrows from a- 
midst the copse. But the hand that 
drew them has hitherto eluded our 
search, no one was to be seen.” 


“ A plague on that young imp,” 
said Whatton, stamping his foot furi- 
ously on the ground; “ none less 
daring than himself would so have 
defied me. Run, Bernard; William, 
run. Search well each covert, thicket, 
fern. See you leave no spot un- 
sought ; and, mark me, Sirs, find 
whom you will, bring them straight 
before me.” 

The Prior turned to his chamber 
as he spoke, but it was in no enviable 
frame of mind: for some time he 
paced to and fro, with the rapid un- 
even tread of one who is uncertain 
how to act; so angry did he feel at 
being made the sport of so young a 
“7. 

he brethren, in the mean time, 
had sped the best of their way into 
the intricacies of the forest, not a whit 
less anxious than their Superior to 
discover who was the perpetrator of 
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so daring an act. Two hours inter- 
vened before they returned, an inter- 
val passed by Whatton in painful 
suspense. Again and again he ac- 
cused himself for not having called 
off his dog, and avoided altercation 
with the young and apparently mali- 
ciously disposed boy. The return of 
the brethren, however, who had at 
last been successful, drew his thoughts 
into another channel, and Whatton 
lost no time in hastening to confront 
the aggressor. 

The conjectures of the Prior had 
not been wrong. The same fair boy 
stood before him with this only dif- 
ference in his appearance, that the 
light fantastic habit, he had worn on 
their former rencounter, had been 
exchanged for a suit of simple green, 
skirted by a coat or jacket, that but- 
toned closely wad him, and, de- 
scending nearly as low as the knee, 
hid his figure almost entirely from 
observance. His cap, too, that had 
previously glittered with the brilliant 
rays of the diamond and the ruby, 
and had been adorned with party- 
coloured plumes, now bore but one 
long sable feather, which, falling 
gracefully over the left temple, did 
but set off the clearness of a com- 
plexion for which nature and exercise 
had done much. 

In sooth, if the Prior had thought 
the lad handsome at their first inter- 
view, spite of his indignation he 
could not now alter his opinion, so 
exquisitely beautiful did he appear. 
He seemed to take but little notice of 
the Superior as he approached him ; 
his arms were pinioned, and his looks 
almost wholly bent upon the ground ; 
but there lurked so deep an expres- 
sion of archness in them, when they 
turned at intervals upon Whatton, 
that he knew not what to think. 


Ife looked steadfastly at him, but 
the dark orbs of the lad avoided his 
gaze. He seemed to delight in side- 
long glances, and appeared capable 
of using them as much to the pur- 
pose as the bolts he had so wantonly 
let fly from his bow. Determined, how- 
ever, to trace the motives which had 
Jed to such extraordinary conduct to 
their most latent source, Whatton 
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suppressed the kindly sensations, 
which, notwithstanding his endea- 
vours, he felt arising towards him, 
and assuming an air at once stern, 
haughty, and forbidding, thus ad- 
dressed him : 

“ So, boy, thou hast really and 
truly had audacity enough to put thy 
wicked threat into execution :—And 
what thinkest thou shall now be the 
reward of such wantonness ?” 

The culprit answered not, but toss- 
ing back the plume, that had hitherto 
partially shaded one side of his fea- 
tures, with that kind of instinctive 
motion of the head that expresses 
more than words, he greeted the 
Prior with the same incomprehensi- 
ble smile he had before bestowed 
upon him. 

“T understand you,’ said What- 
ton; “ you bid defiance to my au- 
thority. But beware, silly urchin, 
your life, if we so will it, may be 
made answerable for the crime you 
have been guilty of this day.” 

“ I deny not your authority, Prior; 
yet I would ask, and I believe you 
will not deny my right of doing so, 
how far such authority extends? or 
whether you take in the free born, as 
well as the hind—the noble as the 
peasant ? When these questions are 
replied to, I, in my turn, may per- 
haps declare the punishment I look 
forward to.” 

_ “© Thy tongue seems to keep pace 
with thy fingers, youth ; but should 
I condescend to hold parley with 
thee, wilt thou promise to declare 
truly who, and what thou art, and 
whence thy wantonness hath arisen?” _ 

“ You will learn both, ere we part,” 
said the boy significantly, “I promise 
that.” ; 

“ Might I presume to interfere,’ 
said one of the brethren coming for- 
ward, and casting a look full of an- 
ger and inveteracy upon the fair- 
headed offender, “such conduct de- 
serves no common punishment, since 
this stripling hath learnt his trade too 
perfectly and too early to hope for a- 
mendment from your worship’s lenity.”’ 

“ Enough, enough,” said the Su- | 
perior, addressing himself to the 
monk, and without noticing the ques- 
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tions of his prisoner. Where is the 
weapon with which this mischief has 
been perpetrated ?” 

“ Here, Father, here.” 

“ Whatton took the youth’s bow 
from the hands of the monk who 
tendered it—he examined it minutely; 
it was formed from the maple wood, 
and was of excellent workmanship, 
having the figure of a stag in the atti- 
tude of fleeing, with an arrow in 


_ front, beautifully carved in its centre. 


Underneath the animal was written 
in small silver letters 


Isabel of Hastings. 


The friar started. He passed his 
eye from the weapon to the face of 
its owner; the transition and the ex- 
pression it conveyed had not passed 
unnoticed, and the rising colour upon 
her cheek proclaimed that his sur- 
mise was not ill founded. It was, 
indeed, the daughter of his proud 
neighbour—of his foe, that then stood 
before him! ,who in the gaiety and 
frolicsomeness of youth had played 
this trick upon him. And Whatton, 
uncertain what to say, or how to pro- 
ceed, stood confusedly silent, gazing 
upon her. Isabel, certain that all 
must now be discovered, signified her 
wish to be alone with him, and the 
Prior immediately complied with her 
request. The brethren were ordered 
to withdraw, and, having unioosed 
the noose that fettered her arms, 
Whatton again retired to some dis- 
tance from her. 

For a short interval Isabel remain- 
ed as silent as the Prior—she seemed 
indeed communing with herself; but, 
though her cheeks continued to re- 
tain their deep suffysion, her eye lost 
not a whit of its archness, as at length 
she said : 

“ Well, my Lord of Ulvescroft, are 


ou satisfied that, whether in the 


ight of friends or enemies, the own- 
ers of Witwicke are punctual to their 
promise ?” 

“Such punctuality was never doubt- 
ed, noble damsel, yet methinks the 
fair Isabel might have found fitter 
employment than to have taken part 
in the feuds of her father. And sure- 


ly my Lord of Hastings, had he 


wished to do another ill turn to those 


who meddle not with him, might 
have found an abler hand than one so 
truly formed for gentleness.” 

“ Say not so, good Father,” said 
the lady, not ill pleased with the ter- 
mination of the Prior’s speech, “ con- 
temn not the abilities of Isabel in the 
cross-bow, nor in the field. It is the 
pride of Hastings to think his child 
excels in them. Nay, Prior, have not 
you yourself commended them ?” 

“True, lady, but—” 

“ Holy Father—use an adversary 
generously, and he were indeed a 
dastard, did he not follow the ex- 
ample. What motive, think you, 
guided my feet thither, or nerved my 
arm, so near your dwelling °” 

The Prior bent his head; he was 
unwilling to declare to Isabel that he 
believed her actions under the sanc- 
tion of a higher power: he was also 
above a subterfuge. Isabel was not 
slow in comprehension. 

“I know what you would say. It 
was by my father’s orders that 1 came 
so boldly to your gate ?” 

Whatton bowed an affirmative. 

“ Listen, good Father. The Lord 
of Witwicke is no man’s enemy. He 
is not ignorant of your virtues, es- 
tranged as he is at this moment from 
you. He is above the base act of 
mean destruction. That I, his daugh- 
ter, have drawn the bow, I admit ; 
but not as you charge me with, 
through wantonness. I know my fa- 
ther’s sentiments toward you; I know 
he seeks an opportunity to be recon- 
ciled ; and | shall be deceived if I 
have not formed a correct estimate 
of your generosity. Father, the evil 
I have done you shall be repaired, 
amply repaired. But I beseech you 
to let all animosity cease betwixt the 
Lord Hastings and yourself.” 

As she pronounced the last words, 
she bent one knee to the ground, 
crossed her hands submissively upon 
her bosom, and looked earnestly at 
the Prior. She was no longer the 
fiery frolicsome youth whose eye 
spoke daringly, whose lips breathed 
contemptuously—she was the gentle, 
the interesting woman, kneeling be- 
fore her spiritual adviser, imploring 
the blessing of peace and amity for a 
beloved parent! ete 
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It was impossible for so kindly a 
heart as Whatton d to with- 
stand the appeal of Isabel, couched 
as it was in so extraordinary a man- 
ner; her grace, her beauty, her spirit, 
but above all, the energetic language 
of those eyes, that ‘so recently had 
had sufficient influence to stir up the 
wrathful emotions of the heart, now 
pleading forcibly to the milder pas- 
sions. 

“Rise, noble girl!” he exclaimed, 
“ The Prior of Ulvescroft must not 
be outdone in generosity—he needs 
no reminding of his duty! Rise, Isa- 
bel, and be it as you wish—it were 
impossible to withstand you. Should, 
therefore, the Lord of Witwicke real- 
ly seek a reconciliation—” 

Isabel rose joyously. 

“I hie me homewards, Prior; in 
less than three hours I will undertake 
to greet my Lord Hastings and your- 
self as friends ; and, mark me, Sir, 
five goodly bucks for one ; that is 
Isabel’s penance for the crime so 
wantonly committed this day—com- 
mitted in the cause of duty.” 

She smiled gaily as she spoke. 

“ Thou art most extraordinarily 
gifted, daughter ; yet one thing I 
would know, ere thy departure.” 

“Say on, Father.” 

“ Was it necessary, in order to ac- 
complish the reunion of hearts, that 
three unoffending animals should be 
the sacrifice ?” 

* All was necessary. When the 
wound is deep, deep must be the 
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cure. The Prior of Ulvescroft wa 
no common foe, and it needed all the 
art, all the stratagem of Isabel to 
convince him, aggrieved as he be- 
lieved himself to be, that Witwicke’s 
Lord still deserved his esteem.” 

“ And his child,” said the Prior— 
“ Was anxious to show, that she also 
longed to share the friendship of 
Whatton !” 

“¢ And she has gained it,” said the 
friar, placing his hand gently upon 
her head, and blessing her. “ Go 
get thee gone, fair daughter, and 
bring thy father as early as thou wilt, 
for Whatton longs to greet him.” 

Isabel stayed not for farther per- 
mission, but, again crossing her hands 
reverently upon her bosom, she bowed 
respectfully to the Prior, and set for- 
ward with a light heart and foot to- 
wards the mansion of her sire. True 
to her promise, three hours did not 
elapse, before the Lord of Hastings 
himself, attended by Isabel in her 
own proper habiliments, and a nu- 
merous retinue, rode up to the gates 
of Ulvescroft, for the purpose of ra- 
tifying those engagements of amity 
and good neighbourhood she had al, 
ready so ably commenced. The Lord 
of Witwicke brought with him se- 
veral costly presents for the Prior, 
amo which, were the deer pro- 
mised by his daughter ; and, what 
was more valuable to Whatton, with 
her own hand, Isabel presented him 
with the bow that had been the cause 
of so much mischief. 





CHEMICAL ESSAYS: 
(Sel. Mag.) 


CARBON—BORON. 

OUR next subject is carson. The 
chief form in which it is obtain- 

ed in any purity are, the diamond and 
charcoal. So wonderful are the dis- 
pensations of Nature,—taking nature 
(to quote our beautiful poet) as the 
name for an effect, whose cause is 
God,—that perhaps there is no body 
which we should have thought at first 
sight less like that beautiful gem the 


diamond, than the opaque black sub- 
stance which we call charcoal. The 
5 ATHBENEUM VOL. 2. new series. 


way in which they were both found 
to consist of carbon will soon be men- 
tioned. The diamond it is well known 
is a crystal; and we may suppose 
that in the vast laboratory of nature, 
the regular arrangement of the parti- 
cles of carbon form by the work of 
years the diamond. 

Charcoal is a black, brittle, inodo- 
rous, insoluble substance; an excel- 
lent conductor of electricity, but a 
very bad one of heat. Charcoal may 
be procured by heating any kind of 
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wood red hot, for some time, in a 
closed vessel. By this method all 
the sap, oil, and other vegetable parts 
are consumed, and the basis of the 
wood, or the carbon, is left. Lamp 
black however is the purest form of 
charcoal ; itis obtained chiefly from 
turpentine and resin, but all oils pro- 
duce it more or less. Charcoal has 
several curious powers. Thus, it 
destroys the taste and smell of seve- 
ral vegetable and animal substances. 
On this depends its power of making 
turbid water not only clear but whole- 
some. A gentleman who had been 
long in India’ told me, that, while 
travelling there, he was kept from a 
severe indisposition by using charcoal 
in this way. He took a little in a 
powdered state, and let it remain all 
hight in the water before he drank it. 
All the others who used no such pre- 
caution were the next day attacked 
with illness in consequence, while he 
was perfectly well. 

Carbon unites with oxygen in two 
proportions, forming carbonic acid gas. 
Carbonic oxide contains no hydrogen, 
as may be shown by burning it in 
oxygen, when no water is produced, 


If carbon be burned in pure oxy- 
gen, an acid gas called carbonic acid 
gas is the result. This gas has many 
distinguishing features, and it was by 
means of this product of carbon and 
oxygen that the chemical identity of 
charcoal and the diamond was first 
discovered. Diamonds were burned 
by a lens as early as 1694; in 1772 
the product of this combustion was 
first examined ; and in 1809 it was 
ascertained that when the diamond 
was burned in oxygen, pure carbonic 
acid was the result. This of course 
led to the conclusion that the dia- 
mond and charcoal must have’ thé 
same chemical nature, though their 
particles are differently mechanically 
arranged. A very complete appara- 
tus has been contrived for demon- 
strating this product of the burning of 
the diamond in oxygen, but as none 
of our readers will be very likely to 
try so expensive an experiment, we 
‘will not enter into the detail. 

_ Carbonic acid is found combined 
with many natural products. All the 
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calcareous earths, such as lime and 


magnesia, when exposed to the at-- 


mosphere readily combine with it. 
They then become carbonates. Thus 
chalk is formed, which is a compound 
of carbonic acid and lime. 

But it is not only in composition 
that carbonic acid is found in nature. 
It exists in a separate state, but being 
of much greater specific gravity than 
atmospheric air, is only found in low 
places. It forms the choak damp of 
miners, and is not unfrequently per- 
ceived in wells. It is quite unrespir- 
able, producing instant death if an 
attempt be made to inhale it. It is 
found in vats where any liquors are 
fermenting, and is the cause why 
many people have been killed, while 
this process has been taking place in 
confined situations. That its specific 
gravity is much greater than that of 
atmospheric air may be readily shown: 
for if it be put into any vessel with a 
stop-cock, it may be poured out like 
water. To illustrate this, place a ta- 
per at the bottom of a large jug: 
though no passage of any thing is 
visible to the eye, the taper is imme- 
diately extinguished.* 

We will now proceed to examine 
the compounds formed by carbonic 
acid and other bodies. It forms a 
salt (Carbonate of Ammonia) when 
united with the volatile alkali called 
Ammonia. This salt is of considera- 
ble use in medicine.—Carbon unites 
in two proportions with chlorine, but 
neither of the compounds have yet 
been made of any use in the arts.— 
Carbon and hydrogen unite in equal 
quantities, forming carburetted hy- 
drogen. This gas, when required 
pure for chemical purposes, is obtain- 
ed by distilling over a lamp, one part 
of alcohol and four of sulp’uric acid: 
it is highly inflammable. The gas 
now used as a substitute for oil, con- 
sists chiefly of this carburetted hy- 
drogen mixed with some foreign in- 
gredients. It is obtained from coal 
which is burnt in a closed vessel. 
All the gas, impure at first, is con- 
veyed away by an iron pipe to a 





* Before we quit carbonic acid, we should state 
that a discovery is recently said to have been made, 
by which carbonic acid, when greatly condensed; 
can be procured in a liquid state. 
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reservoir of water, and the tar and 
some other ingredients are here de- 
posited. It next passes through a 
reservoir of lime-water. This takes 
up the sulphurous acid gas which is 
apt in the first instance to be mixed 
with it. The gas after this immersion 
is sufficiently pure for use. A recent 
discovery has shown that a gas can be 
obtained from oil which is even more 
commodious than what is obtained 
from coal. The mode of obtaining it, 
as adopted by Messrs. Taylor, is as 
follows. Oil is suffered to fall in 
drops into a furnace wherein are 
fragments of brick and tile heated 
red hot. An iron pipe conveys away 
the gas from the furnace ; in the fur- 
nace nearly pure carbon is deposited. 
The gas which is produced is very 
fine carburetted hydrogen. The great 
advantage of this latter plan arises 
from its economy. 

The circumstance of these gases 
being used for lights pre-supposes 
that they are inflammable. On this 
account, in coal mines and other 
places where they are produced by 
nature, they are very dangerous, ow- 
ing to their taking fire when the 
miner’s candles are carried through 
it. It was, however, discovered that 
hydrogen could not pass in a state of 
flame through a very small pipe; on 
this principle, (which seems but im- 
perfectly accounted for,*) Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy constructed his justly cel- 
ebrated safety-lamp. _ In this a cylin- 
der ef wire gauze is fixed over the 
light, each separation in which an- 
swers to the orifice of a small tube, 
and thus no conflagration is caused, 
though the whole covering of wire 
frequently becomes red hot. 

Ilere let us pause for a moment, 
and consider the wonderful benefits 
experienced by society at large from 
the discoveries of chemistry. We 
need not allude to the more obvious 
improvements in medicine, which 
have resulted from a more extensive 
knowledge of this branch of science. 
The astonishing power of steam might 
never have been applied to common 





* The a commonly offered is, that the 
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mechanical purposes, had not the 
chemist in his experiments upon wa- 
ter discovered an easy and. safe 
method of applying it. The discov- 
ery also of gas as a substitute for oil 
is one of which all equally partake. 
To enumerate, however, the individ- 
ual instances of improvements, our 
limits render impossible, their ramifi- 
cations are so widely extended. From 
the more potent drugs of the physi- 
cian, to the lock of the sportsman,* 
its influence is felt. The study of 
chemistry must then be considered as 
most valuable. When the alchemist, 
buried in his cell, sought in vain for 
the universal menstruum, or the elixir 
of life, the,study was productive of 
but slight benefit to any; but now, 
when it extends its influence to every 
department of the arts, the prospect 
is far different. Nor should the study 
of this science be neglected from the 
supposition that it has reached - its 
height ; on the contrary, many are 
the phenomena unexplained, many 
the theories uninvestigated. But to 
return to our subject. 

Carbon unites also with nitrogen, 
and forms a gas called cyanogen. It 
may be obtained from heating. 
siate of mercury in a small glass tube, 
to a dull redness.. It must be collect- 
ed over mercury. It has a smell very 
much resembling bitter almonds. It 
burns with a beautiful blue flame. It 
unites in different proportions with 
water and alcohol. Cyanogen and 
chlorine combine and form an acid 
designated the chlorocyanic acid. 

Cyanogen and hydrogen unite and 
form hydrocyanic or prussic acid. 
This also has a strong smell, much 
resembling that of bitter almonds. It 
is in a liquid form. It is highly 
poisonous. A single drop of this 
acid, when much concentrated, placed 
upon the tip of the tongue, produces 
instant death. If a quantity be rub- 
bed upon the bare arm it is said to 
produce death. It volatizes so rapidly 
as to freeze itself. This acid is used 
in medicine. It was called prussic 


* A new method of making the locks of guns has 
been adopted. By this the use of flint and steel has 
been dropped, and a fulminating powder has been 
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acid upon the discovery that the 
beautiful colour so long known by 
the name of Prussian blue, was the 
result of the union of this acid and 
iron. 

Carbon unites with iron, and forms 
carburet of iron or steel. . How this 
effect is produced is not known ; 
whether by insinuating itself into the 
pores of the metal, it makes it more 
compact ; or by some other chemical 
means. 

The last body mentioned in our 
list is Boron. The method generally 
used for obtaining it is the following. 
Two parts of the metal called potas- 
sium, and one of the boracic acid, 
are heated together in a copper tube. 
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The boracic acid, which consists of 
boron and oxygen, yields up its oxy- 
gen to the potassium, or potash, and 
the residue is boron, It is then in 
the shape of a brown, insipid, insolu- 
ble powder, which burns with much 
brilliancy if raised to a considerable 
heat. Boracie acid is generally ob- 
tained from the salt called borax. 
This is dissolved in hot water, and 
sulphuric acid is added : as the solu- 
tion cools, white scaly crystals ap- 
pear ; these are the boracic acid. 
Little is known of the base or its com- 
pounds, and if we except borax, which 
is much employed as a flux, they 
have as yet been but little used. 





ACCOUNT OF THE CITY OF MEXICO, &c. 


spy Wm. Buttock. 


(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 


WHE interest taken by Great Brit- 
ain in the affairs of South A- 
merica, and which, besides its own 
merit, has induced us to take so much 
notice of this volume, is demonstrated 
by the fact that the whole first edition, 
(1500) was subscribed for by the 
London booksellers on the first day 
of publication. Thus warranted in 
our course of review, we continue to 
extract the most useful information 
with regard to commerce, and the 
most striking passages connected with 
Imanners or description. Of the latter 
class the following is a new example : 

‘We arrived at Chollula after a 
pleasant ride over plains covered with 
corn-fields, interspersed with planta- 
tions of the Agava Americana. This 
city was, before the conquest, one of 
the most considerable belonging to 
the Mexicans. It was famed for its 
idols, its’ sanctity, and its idolatrous 
worship. The Teocalli or Temple is 
composed of alternate layers of clay 
and sun-burnt brick, forming an im- 
mense pyramid, divided into regular 
strata stages or platforms; but time, 
and the growth of the prickly pear, 
the tuna, or nopal, and other vegeta- 
bles, have left but little of its original 
form visible, and it now resembles a 
natural hill ; the high road from Pue- 
bla is cut through a part of it, which 


serves to show its internal structure. 
Some writers have conjectured that it 
was used as a cemetery or burial- 
place ; others, that it was intended as 
a place of defence, or for the per- 
formance of public worship. We as- 
cended by a steep winding road, part- 
ly cut into steps, to a level area of 
140 feet long, on which stands a pret- 
ty church, 90 feet in length, with two 
towers and a dome: from this exalt- 
ed platform, the spectator enjoys a 
most lovely landscape. The city of 
Chollula, its great square, or market- 
place, crowded with Indians (resem- 
bling what it was in the time of Cor- 
tez,) with its numerous churches, gar- 
dens, &c. lay at our feet, and as the 
delighted eye ranged over the exten- 
sive plain, countless churches, hacien- 
das, plantations of aloes, and corn- 
fields, met the view, which was bound- 
ed by the blue mountains, amon 

which rose the gigantic Orizaba, sid 
the majestic snow-crowned Pepocata- 
taph. After enjoying this delightful 
scene as long as our time would con- 
veniently permit, we visited the neat 
place of worship, built in the shape 
of a cross, and kept remarkably clean. 
Its silver and gilt ornaments were 
surrounded by a fine display of living 
flowers, (amongst which the carnations 
were the finest I had ever seen,) the 




















peace-offerings of the poor Indians, 
by whom the place was crowded, as 
mass was celebrating at the time. 
The fervent piety and decent behav- 
iour of this little congregation would 
have formed a fine contrast with the 
gaily dressed bustling assemblages in 
some of the churches of France and 
Italy. Before the building were two 
noble cypress trees, of great size and 
antiquity: at the top of the steps of 
the entrance is a rich-sculptured cross, 
of stone, with the date 1666 inscribed 
on it, and near it a short hymn in 
Spanish, to the Virgin is engraved on 
a tablet. 

“ We descended with reluctance 
the side of this pyramid, whose base 
is more extensive than that of the 
great pyramid of Egypt. It is covered 
with trees of great variety, some of 
which I had not seen before, but the 
had evidently been planted there. 
On our descent to the plains we visit- 
ed two detached masses, constructed, 
like the great pyramid, of unburnt 
brick and clay. The one to the 
north-east had been cut or taken 
away ; its sides were broken, and so 
perpendicular as to prevent access to 
its summit, on which a cross had been 
erected. The other was easy of as- 
cent, and appears to me to have been 
a fortified place, with a ditch and a 
wall on the top, forming an enclosure 
resembling the figure 0 , and about 
100 feet in length: here I found a- 
mong the loose earth many human 
bones; pieces of red earthenware ; 
and fragments of obsidian—the knives, 
spears, and arrow-heads of the ancient 
Mexicans. An excavation of this pile 
would probably prove an object of 
high interest to the antiquary—I 
Know of no engraving of it: the other 
detached piece has been engraved by 
Humboldt; whose figure of the great 
pyramid conveys no idea of its pres- 
ent state, nor is the church on its 
summit. at all like the original.” 


The city of Mexico itself is not 
half so interesting as several of the 
other places visited by our author. 

_“ The existing state of this city ex- 
hibits only a shadow of the grandeur 
it had once attained. The period of 


its greatest splendour, wealth and lux- 
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ury, may be placed within one centu~ 
ry from its conquest by Cortez. The 
ent internal decorations but ill 
accord with the magnificent houses 
and palaces on which thousands have 
been lavished, and prove at once the 
poverty of the present Mexicans 
and the wealth of their ancestors. 
The massive silver tables, staircases 
and chandeliers, &c. &c. have all dis 
appeared. The profusion of jewels 
and the extravagant equipages are no 
longer to be seen in the streets, and 
the ensemble even of people of the 
highest rank, of the present day, re- 
minds us in nothing of the authenticated 
descriptions of the inhabitants of the 
same place by writers 200 years ago.” 
Taking a cursory view of the chief 
objects of curiosity still remaining in 
the city of Mexico, our author ob- 


Y serves— 


“Of the myriads of pictures with 


which the churches, convents, cleis- 


ters, &c. &c. are crowded, I saw few 
worth the expense of removing. The 
churches and cathedrals may, amongst 
the great numbers with which they 
are encumbered, have some good, and 
I am inclined to think they have ; but 
the quantity of light admitted into 
these superb temples is too little, 
even in the brightest day, to render 


it practicable to discover their merits = 


they are lost to the world in the sa- 
cred gloom that pervades the place. 
The public, too, are prevented from 
a near approach by clumsy railings ; 
but, from what information I was en- 
abled to obtain by peeping through, 
it appeared to me that some of the 
finest productions of the Italian and 
Spanish schoolsq@may be here buried in 
oblivion. I visited the homes of many 
of the nobility, but found little worthy 
of notice. The Count of Valenciana’s 
drawing-room has a set of prints from 
Claude, which, with the exception of 
a few fine things in the of the 
Bishop of Puebla, are the only works 
worth mentioning connected with the 
old masters, that came under my in- 
spection. 

“In the many rambles I made 
through the city, I often examined 
the brokers’ and furniture 3 as, 
amongst the countless num of 
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statues and pictures of saints and 
martyrs, I expected to have found 
something worth bringing home : but 
all my researches in this way only 
produced me two small pictures ; one 
on copper, (the Adoration of the 
Shepherds,) an early picture, or a 
copy, of Corregio; the other a Holy 
Family, somewhat in the style of 
Carlo Maratti. - - - 

“ Of carvers in wood there are 
many, as every house has a statue of 
a saint or madonna painted and gene- 
rally superbly dressed. The art of 
engraving on stone is unknown in 
Mexico ; but the Indians greatly ex- 
cel in the modelling and working in 
wax. ‘The specimens of different 
tribes with their costumes, with the 
habiliments of the gentry of the coun- 
try, which I have brought over, wil! 
amply testify their merits in this de- 
partment. They also model fruit and 
vegetables in a beautiful manner. A 
lady at Puebla de los Angeles exe- 
cutes, in a singular style, from pieces 
of old linen cloth, groups of comic 
figures, some of which I have also 
brought to England. Such was her 
skill, that, from having only seen me 
for a short time, on my first passing 
through the city, I was surprised to 
find, on my return, that she had exe- 
cuted a portrait of me in this style, 
which was immediately recognized by 
my friends.” 

_ There is but one theatre. 

‘“‘ The house is lighted from above 
by sconces, each holding a number of 
glass lamps ; and is more pleasing 
than might be expected. It is open 
every night, and twice on Sunday, on 
which day, and on holydays, the price 
is double ; but this establishment paid 
so ill, at the time of our visit, that its 
final close was announced from the 
stage while we were present—so that 
the capital of New Spain is now with- 
out any dramatic entertainment. - - - 

“With very few exceptions, all 
present, of either sex, pursued their 
favourite habit of smoking; the la- 
dies, even in the boxes, with a fan in 
one hand and a cigar in the other, 
enveloped in a cloud of smoke that 
rendered it difficult to see from one 
side of the house to the other. - - - 


“In the fine evenings, during the 
dry seasons, the environs of the city 
present a scene of bustle, gaiety, and 
pleasure, scarcely to be paralleled ; 
hundreds of canoes, of various sizes, 
mostly with awnings, crowded with 
native Indians, neatly dressed, and 
their heads crowned with the most 
gaudy flowers, are seen passing in 
every direction: each boat, with its 
musician seated on the stern, playing 
on the guitar, and some of the party 
singing or dancing, and often both 
united, presents such a picture of 
harmless mirth as I fear is rarely to 
be met with at the fairs and wakes 
of our country.” 

“ Domestic water-fowl are almost 
unknown in this part of New Spain. 
I never saw a tame duck, and geese 
but twice, in the whole country. Tur- 
keys, fowls, pigeons, hares, and rab- 
bits, are in great plenty, and venison 
is occasionally met with at table. 
Fish is scarce and dear, the lakes 
producing but few species: the pesca 
blanca, or white fish, resembling in 
appearance and taste our smelts, is 
the best. Tortoises, frogs, and the 
axolate, a species of salamander, (an 
aquatic animal much resembling a 
water-newt or lizard,) are abundant 
in the market, and all good eating ; 
the latter have been the subject of 
dispute among naturalists since the 
discovery of America, and we are still 
in obscurity with respect to their 
doubtful history. They were so plen- 
tiful in the time of Cortez that his 
army principally subsisted on them, 
and I have seen them by thousands 
in the markets of Tollucca; yet they 
have never been discovered in a 
young state, nor has any sexual dif- 
ference yet been noticed. I brought 
several home in spirits, which are 
now under the inspection of Sir Eve- 
rard Home, from whom the public 
may shortly expect much information 
respecting this obScure species. 


“ The Indians also bring to market 
a considerable quantity of a small deli- 
cate fish, not more than two or three 
inches long, which they take in nets 
in the canals and ditches near the 
lakes. They are enclosed in the 


leaves or capsules which surround the 


























head of the Indian corn, and then 
roasted. In this state they are ex- 
posed for sale at a very reasonable 
rate: we thought them excellent, but 
they are seldom seen at the repasts of 
the rich. They have also a small 
crustaceous animal resembling our 
shrimp, but not so well tasted. The 
meat market is well supplied with 
beef, mutton, and pork, and in the 
spring kid is plentiful and cheap ; 
veal is prohibited by law. The beef 
and mutton are by no means equal to 
what we have in the markets of Eu- 
rope ; but, though these meats are not 
of the best quality, they are by no 
means bad. Perhaps the fault is in a 
great measure owing to the butcher, 
and we are always partial to our own 
method of preparing animal food. Of 
vegetables and fruits there are few 
places that can boast such variety as 
Mexico, and none where the con- 
sumption is greater in proportion to 
the inhabitants. The great market is 
larger than Covent Garden, but yet 
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unequal to contain the quantity; daily 
exposed for sale: the ground is en- 
tirely covered with every European 
kind, and, as I have already s ated, 
with many the very names of which 
we have scarcely heard. I was never 
tired of examining these fruits and 
vegetables. I have taken casts and 
drawings of all I could procure of 
the former during my residence ; 
they are very numerous and extraor- 
dinary. - - - 

“ How few persons in Europe have 
any idea of the form or appearance, 
when in a state of life and vegetation, 
of the various kinds of bananas, plan- 
tains, pawpaws, custard-apples, sour 
sop, citrons, shaddock, ackee, sopotas, 
avocata, tunnals, pitalli, ciayotte, chen- 
nini, genianil, granadilla, pomegra- 
nates, dates, annonas, mangoes, star- 
apples, melons, gourds, tomatas, &c. 
with which, and many others, this 
market abounds in succession at vari- 
ous seasons of the year. -- - 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
(uro. Mag ) 


THE STEP-MOTHER. 


‘y Injustaque noverca.”——Virgil. 





“ QALLY tells me that you are not 

"my mamma,” said a pretty curl- 
ed headed boy of about four years of 
age, laying great stress upon the pro- 
noun, and bursting into tears, as he 
addressed a beautiful young woman, 
who had become the wife of a rich 
widower ; “ but,” continued he, “ I 
told her that you was my ma, and 
Nanny’s too.” “ You did right,” said 
the Countess, “I hope to prove my- 
self a mother to you both ; for, in 
marrying your father, I made a vow 
to have no separate interest or affec- 
tions, to love what he loved, and to 
honour and obey his will,” then kiss- 
ing the child, and giving him an apple, 
she dismissed him, smiling out of the 
room, and she never looked so en- 
chanting. “This is admirable, this is 
as it ought to be,” said I to myself, 
“but she is only the wife of, a few 
months, and I sincerely hope that she 
will cogtinue as she Sen begun, and 





that, when a second family occupies 
the same roof, she will conscientiously 
discharge her common duty to both, 
and make but one heart and feeling 
prevail with ail the children alike.” 
The scene which had just passed be- 
fore my eyes filled my mind with 
deep reflection, and I could not help 
thinking how momentous a thing it is, 
to introduce a,wife, who is not the 
parent of her husband’s family, inte 
it. What jealousy !. what injustice ! 
what strife does not occur from such 
a union! how many. struggles te 
alienate prior affection, what poutings 
aud strivings to do away with claims 
of a former date ! A man and wo- 
man ougkt to think thrice, before 
they give a nominal mother to. moth- 
erless children. Purity is compromis- 
ed, delicacy is robbed of its celestial 
bloom, on justice wavers when the 
buxom widow spurns her lone pillow, 
to give fer children to a r-in- 
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law, and herself a second lord. The 
commencement of such engagements 
is founded either in passion or in in- 
terest, each of which is at variance 
with the duty they have to perform 
towards unoffending children, often 
made enemies from ill treatment, and 
I am at a loss to account for the 
preference usually shown to a second 
family, by the parent of both; the 
contracting party who has but one 
family, more naturally leans to it, but 
the mutual parent sins against nature 
by such conduct, whilst the other 
party offends honour and humanity in 
a minor, although not less dangerous 
degree. Injustaque noverca applies 
too generally to the setond wife of 
an uxorious widower, yet it depends 
on her alone to merit a better name, 
and it appears to my humble concep- 
tion, that a woman cannot more ef- 
fectually endear herself to her hus- 
band, than by considering his children 
and her own as a common stock in 
love, and by making their interest 
and happiness one common cause. 
The stickling for preferences, in any 
shape, is the beginning of evil, and 
will end in misery and injustice, the 
taunts about, unequal birth, fortune, 
beauty, and (often ideal) merits, un- 
dermine domestic peace, and often 
end in enormous crimes. Slighted 
children run headlong to ruin and 
despair, take to idle habits and a vi- 
cious life, imbibe at an early age, the 
poison of envy and hatred, fall off 
from the duty and affection to a first 
parent, or pine in the wasting agonies 
of sensibility, wounded by neglect, 
and engender an indifference as to 
conduct; for remove the excitement 
to well-doing, and. mental inactivity 
must ensue, deny the meed of praise, 
and exertion is blighted for ever. If 
“my poor dear last husband,” be a 

or and reproach to the second 
ducky adventurer, who fain would say, 
“ would that he were alive!” surely 
the “go away you troublesome thing,” 
to the offspring of him whom she is 
bound to love, honour, and obey, 
must be equally grating a sound, and 
as calculated to foster ets, resent- 
ments, and altered feeling, that sen- 


sation which takes place of sated ap- 
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petite, or of accomplished or disap- 
pointed mercenary designs. Never- 
theless there is nothing more common 
in society, and we have daily proofs 
of its baneful effects; here we have 
a fine youth prematurely hurried into 
the service of lis country, to be killed 
off, or sacrificed to the yellow fever, 
merely because he stood in the way 
of Master Jackey, the produce of a 
second marriage: there we see love- 
liness and tender age a victim to rash- 
ness, an out-cast, a run-a-way, because 
the daughter of her who lies, perhaps, 
in a new made grave, sins by inherit- 
ing her mother’s beauty, and is a 
contrast to a plain step-mother, who 
must rule the roast, unrivalled and 
uncontrolled. In one family, the child 
of the first matrimonial engagement 
flies home from having lost a father’s 
heart—in another, a wretched daugh- 
ter marries the first being that asks 
her, merely to escape the tyranny of 
a strange woman, placed in usurped 
authority over her. In lower life, 
step-fathers cruelly chastising the 
wife’s children, disgust the beholder 
—and base women, breaking the spirit 
of the children given in charge to 
them by the laws of society, awaken 
horror in an honest breast: doubtful 
and dangerous however, as these re- 
peated nuptials are, it is possible to 
perform the double duties thus im- 
posed, and there are some rare ex- 
amples to justify the remark. ‘What 
is a step-mother ?” said Irish Pat to a 
neighbour countryman, “ why,” says 
Booney, “a step-mother is a step to- 
wards being a mother, and yet no 
mother at all, at all.” Bravo! Mas- 
ter Pat, but we will examine another 
picture. Lady Hartly ventured upon 
a widower of forty, he had five chil- 
dren du premier lit, and a second 
family of the same number was the 
consequence of the second engage- 
ment. Sir John was a sportsman, 
and so completely neglected all of 
them, that he could not be accused of 
a preference to any one of them, 
“there take them away when they 
have had a glass of wine,” was his 
daily order at dessert time, touching 
the second breed, “I shall be glad 
when the vacation is over, and the 
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brats return to school (or college),” 
was his remark concerning the first, 
whenever they were at home; but 
his mild matron-like lady was a moth- 
er to all without prejudice, prefer- 
ence, or injustice; she would play 
with the former like a child and a 
school companion, and was the tender 
nurse and preceptress of the latter. 
To reconcile one to another, to es- 
tablish the closest links of affection 
and amity between them, to recom- 
mend them to their father, to minister 
to their innocent pleasures, and to 
conceal their trivial faults, occupied 
her whole time, and they repaid her 
with the sincerest love. The lovely 
Laura married her guardian, a hand- 
some man of fifty, for whom (on ac- 
count of his age and the parental of- 
fice which he had discharged towards 
her) she entertained more respect and 
esteem than admiration or impassion- 
ed feeling. He had a son of twenty- 
one years of age, an officer of Light 
Dragoons, wild, expensive, and fond 
of pleasure, but of a good temper and 
feeling heart; he might have beheld 
any other step-mother with envy and 
mistrust, or he might have viewed a 
beautiful young woman thus paired, 
with regret, or a criminal flame: but 
Laura was cast. in such a gentle 
mould, that to know her was to be 
her friend, and she fulfilled her du- 
ties as a wife and as a mother in such 


————$— 





a manner, as to captivate every one 
connected with the family. She 
never addressed Theodore by any 
other name than “ my son;” and he 
found in her a mother, a sister, and a 
friend. -Proud of her elegant form 
and good taste in dress, he was her 
frequent attendant in public ; con- 
vinced of her benevolent mind, she 
was his adviser and confidant, ever 
sweetening and mellowing down the 
least rigid word or action of her hus- 
band towards his first-born. When 
he exceeded his pay and allowance, 
her purse made up the deficiency ; 
and whenever he had committed an 
error, she was his apologist in the 
first instance, his directress in the 
second, and his consolatrix in care ; 
and when no remedy could be found 
for what had occurred, it was delight- 
ful to see the two together. As a 
proof of the mutual sentiment exist- 
ing between them, I remember him 
one day introducing her to a foreign 
nobleman thus——“ Voila ma_ belle 
mere, vraiment belle, elle est non 
seulement ma mere, mais ma meil- 
leure amie.” ‘The play upon the 
words belle mere, makes all transla- 
tion fall short of the original, but it 
does not hinder it from being copied 
from that life, which would be a bless- 
ing to society, and is what is advised 
Prito-SpecTATor. 
Aug. 1, 1824. 


—— 


(New Men.) 


THE DEAN OF SANTIAGO. 
A Tale from the Conde Lucanor. 


Good stories seem to be imperishable. They are, it is true, doomed to undergo many 
transmutations, and to appear embodied under different forms ; but the informing 
spirit which captivates our attention, is the same, whatever language they speak. A 
tale may be often traced through every nation of Europe, till we lose it among the 
wild traditions of the North, or the romantic lore of the East. 

There was a period in the growth of society at which the imagination had a peculiar 
aptitude to conceive novel and striking combinations of characters and events—of 
moral actions and chances ; of the power of the human will, and the external motives 
which oppose or modify it. At that period it was that the main store of tales was cre- 
ated, which every succeeding age and nation have made to undergo the changes which 
suited the originals to their own teste and notions. Indeed, the great difficulty in the 
invention of a tale appears to arise from the fewness of extraordinary situations which 
the world affords. Whatever, therefore, offers the means of introducing some source 
of novelty into & narrative, presents an opportunity of forming an interesting talee 
Such means, however, decrease as the refinement of society advances. In the tram- 
mels of civilized life, the imagination is shorn of her wings, the judgment becomes 

_ sceptical and fastidious, the heart is rendered cold and cautious. We do not mean to 
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f question the higher advantages by which these losses are compensated ; but merely 

j state a fact which the observation of society at different stages makes obvious. 

It will be evident that we do not speak of the modern novels, in which the interest chiefly 
arises from the play of the human passions which the complicated machinery of society 
puts into motion ; but of the more simple species of tales, the offspring of pure imagin- 

} ation. The characters of the primitive tale and the modern novel are as distinct as 

| the two states of society which produce them. ‘The former springs from fancy, in the 

youth of mankind ; the latter is the fruit of dear-bought experience, at an advanced 

Hl period of the world. 

F But though the states and dispositions of the human mind which respectively give birth 
to these two kinds of composition, have little in common, man’s taste for both is nearly 
permanent. There occurs, indeed, a temporary fastidiousness, which will not be amus- 
ed with stories that delighted our forefathers; but the artificial excitement which, fora 
time, unfits society for every thing not seasoned up to its feverish palate, gradually dis- 
appears ; or, what is more probable, the source of our morbid cravings being exhaust- 
ed by the very means invented to gratify them, the mind returns to a more natural 
state, and feels refreshed by what it at one time loathed as tame and insipid. 

This relapse into a youthful taste may be observed no less in the mass of society, than in 
individuals. The analogy may still be traced farther, if we observe that the revived 
taste of society for the primitive sports of imagination, not unlike the renovated zest 
for the amusements of childhood, which often appears on the decline of life, isa taste 
of sympathy, not of action. Society, after its maturity, may turn with pleasure to the 
contemplation of the simple play of fancy in which she delighted when young ; but, 
contented with a mere review of her childish toys, she would be ashamed at the at- 
tempt to contrive vew ones of the same sort. - - - - - 

If partiality to a favourite author does not bias our judgment, the story of the Dean of 

Santiago, which we subjoin, in a free translation from the Spanish of Prince Don Juan 

{ Manuel, is one of the finest specimens of this species of composition. But we must de- 

fer making any observations on its peculiar character till our readers have the story 
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itself before them.- - - - 





THE DEAN OF SANTIAGO. 


T was but a short hour before noon 
when the Dean of Santiago alight- 

ed from his mule at the door of Don 
Illan, the celebrated magician of 'Tole- 
do. The house according to old tradi- 
tion, stood on the brink of the perpen- 
dicular rock, which, now crowned with 
the Alcdzar, rises to a fearful height 
over the Tagus. A maid of Moorish 
blood Jed the Dean to a retired apart- 
ment, where Don Ilan was reading. 
The natural politeness of a Castillian 
had rather been improved than impair- 
ed by the studies of the Toledan sage, 
who exhibited nothing either in his 
dress or person that might induce a sus- 
picion of his dealing with the mysteri- 
ous powers of darkness. “I heartily 
erect your Reverence,” said Don Ilan 
to the Dean, “ and feel highly honour- 
ed by this visit. Whatever be the ob- 
ject of it, let me beg you will defer sta- 
ting it till I have made you quite at 
home inthis house. I hear my house- 
keeper making ready the noonday meal. 
That maid, sir, will show you the room 
which has been prepared for you ; and 


when you have brushed off the dust of 


the journey, you shall find a canonical 
capon steaming hot upon the board.” 





The dinner, which soon followed, 
was just what a pampered Spanish ca- 
non would wish it—abundant, nutritive, 
and delicate.—“ No, no,” said Don 
Ilan, when the soup and a bumper of 
‘Tinto had recruited the Dean’s spirits, 
and he saw him making an attempt to 
break the object of his visit, “ no busi- 
ness, please your Reverence, while at 
dinner. Let us enjoy our meal at pres- 
ent ; and when we have discussed the 
Olla, the capon, and a bottle of Yepes, 
it will be time enough to turn to the 
cares of life.” 

The ecclesiastic’s full face had never 
beamed with more glee at the collation 
on Christmas eve, when, by the indul- 
gence of the church, the fast is broken 
at sunset, instead of continuing through 
the night, than it did now under the in- 
fluence of Don Julian’s good humour 
and heart-cheering wine. Still it was 
evident that some vehement and un- 
governable wish had taken possession 
of his mind, breaking out now and then 
in some hurried motion, some gulping 
up of a full glass of wine without stop- 
ping to relish the flavour, and fifty oth- 
er symptoms of absence and impatience, 
which at such a distance from the ca- 














thedral could not be attributed to the 
afternoon bell. The time came at 
length of rising from table, and in spite 
of Don Julian’s pressing request to have 
another bottle, the Dean, with a certain 
dignity of manner, led his good-natured 
host to the recess of an oriel window, 
looking upon the river.—“ Allow me, 
dear Don Julian,” he said, “ to open 
my heart to you 3 for even your hospi- 
tality must fail to make me completely 
happy till I have obtained the boon 
which I came to ask. I know that no 
man ever possessed greater power than 
you over the invisible agents of the uni- 
verse. I die to become an adept in that 
wonderful science, and if you will re- 
ceive me for your pupil, there is noth- 
ing I should think of sufficient worth 
to repay your friendship.”—* Good 
Sir,” replied Don Julian, “ I should be 
extremely loth to offend you ; but per- 
mit me to say, that in spite of the know- 
ledge of causes and effects which I have 
acquired, all that my experience teach- 
es me of the heart of man is not only 
vague and indistinct, but for the most 
part unfavourable. IL only guess, I can- 
not read their thoughts, nor pry into the 
recesses of their minds. As for your- 
self, [am sure you are a rising man and 
likely to obtain the first dignities of the 
church. But whether, when you find 
yourself in places of high honour and 
patronage, you will remember the hum- 
ble personage of whom you now ask a 
hazardous and important service, it is 
impossible for me to ascertain.”— 
“* Nay, nay,” exclaimed the Dean, 
“but | know myself, if you do not, 
Don Julian. Generosity and friend- 
ship (since you force me to speak in my 
own praise) have been the delight of 
my soul even from childhood. Doubt 
not, my dear friend, (for by that name I 
wish you would allow me to call you,) 
doubt not, from this moment, to com- 
mand my services. Whatever interest 
1 may possess, it will be my highest 
gratification to see it redound in favour 
of you and yours.”—“ My hearty 


thanks for all, worthy Sir,” said Don 
Julian, “ But let us now proceed to 
business: the sun is set, and, if you 
please, we will retire to my private 
study.” 

Lights being called for, Don Julian 
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led the way to the lower part of the 
house ; and dismissing the Moorish 
maid near a small door, of which he 
held the key in his hand, desired her to 
get two partridges for supper, but not to 
dress them till he should order it : then 
unlocking the door, he began to descend 
by a winding staircase. The Dean 
followed with a certain degree of trepi- 
dation, which the length of the stairs 
greatly tended to increase : for, to all 
appearance, they reached below the 
bed of the Tagus. At this depth a 
comfortable neat room was found, the 
walls completely covered with shelves, 
where Don Julian kept his works on 
Magic ; globes, planispheres, and 
strange drawings, occupied the top of 
the bookcases. Fresh air was admit- 
ted, though it would be difficult to guess 
by what means, since the sound of glid- 
ing water, such as is heard at the lower 
part of a ship when sailing with a gen- 
tle breeze, indicated but a thin partition 
between the subterraneous cabinet and 
the river.—“< Here, then,” said Don 
Julian, offering a chair to the Dean,and 
drawing another for himself towards a 
small round table, “ we have only to 
choose among the elementary works of 
the science for which you long. Sup- 
pose we begin to read this small vol- 
ume.” 

The volume was laid on the table, 
and opened at the first page, containing 
circles, concentric and eccentric, trian- 
gles with unintelligible characters, and 
the well known signs of the planets.— 
“ This,” said Don Julian, “ is the al- 
phabet of the whole science. Hermes, 
called Trismegistus ” ‘The sound 
of a small bell within the chamber 
made the Dean almost leap out of his 
chair. “ Be not alarmed,” said Don 
Julian ; “ it is the bell by which my 
servants let me know that they want to | 
speak to me.” Saying thus, he pulled 
a silk string, and soon after a servant 
appeared with a packet of letters. It 
was addressed to the Dean. A courier 
had closely followed him on the road, 
and was that moment arrived at Tole- 
do. “ Good Heavens !” exclaimed 
the Dean, having read the contents of 
the letter ; “ my great uncle, the Arch- 
bishop of Santiago, is dangerously ill. 
This is, however what the secretary 
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says, from his Lordship’s dictation. 
But here is another letter from the 
Archdeacon of the diocese, who as- 
sures me that the old man was not ex- 
pected to live. I can hardly repeat 
what he adds—Poor dear uncle ! may 
Heaven lengthen his days! The Chap- 
ter seem to have turned their eyes to- 
wards me, and—pugh ! it cannot be— 
but the Electors, according to the Arch- 
deacon, are quite decided in my fa- 
vour.”—* Well,” said Don Julian, 
“ all I regret is the interruption of our 
studies ;_ but I doubt not that you will 
soon wear the mitre. In the mean time 
I would advise you to pretend that ill- 
ness does not’ allow you to return di- 
rectly. A few days will surely give a 
decided turn to the whole affair ; and, 
at all events, your absence, in case of 
an election, will be construed into mod- 
esty. Write, therefore, your despatches, 
my dear Sir, and we will prosecute our 
studies at another time.” 

Two days had elapsed since the ar- 
rival of the messenger, when the Verger 
of the church of Santiago, attended by 
servants in splendid liveries, alighted at 
Don Julian’s door with letters for the 
Dean: The old prelate was dead, and 
his nephew had been elected to the see, 
by the unanimous vote of the Chapter. 
The elected dignitary seemed over- 
come by contending feelings ; but, hav- 
ing wiped away some decent tears, he 
assumed an air of gravity which almost 
touched on superciliousness. Don Ju- 
lian addressed his congratulations, and 
was the first to kiss the new Archbish- 
op’s hand. “I hope,’ he added, “I 
may also congratulate my son, the 
young man who is now at the Univer- 
sity of Paris ; for I flatter myself your 
Lordship will give him the Deanery, 
which is vacant by your promotion.” — 
“ My worthy friend Don Julian,” re- 
plied the Archbishop elect, “ My obli- 
gations to you I can never sufficiently 
repay. You have heard my character ; 
I hold a friend as another self. But 
why would you take the lad away from 
his studies? An Archbishop of San- 
tiago cannot want preferment at any 
time. Follow me to my diocese: I 
will not for all the mitres in Christen- 
dom forego the benefit of your instruc- 
tion. The deanery, to tell you the 





truth, must be given to my uncle, my 


father’s own brother, who has had but ; 


a small living for many years; he is 
much liked in Santiago, and I should 
lose my character if, to place such a 
young man as your son at the head of 
the Chapter, I neglected an exemplary 
priest, so nearly related to me.” —“Just 
as you please, my Lord,” said Don Ju- 
lian; and began to prepare for the 
journey. 

The acclamations which greeted the 
new Archbishop on his arrival at the 
capital of Galicia were, not long after, 
succeeded by an universal regret at his 
translation to the see of the recently 
conquered town of Seville. “I will 
not leave you behind,” said the Arch- 
bishop to Don Julian, who, with more 
timidity than he showed at Toledo, 
approached to kiss the sacred ring in 
the Archbishop’s right hand,* and to 
offer his humble congratulations, “ but 
do not fret about your son. Te is too 
young. I have my mother’s relations 
to provide for; but Seville is a rich see; 
the blessed King Ferdinand, who res- 
cued it from the Moors, endowed its 
church so as to make it rival the first 
cathedrals in Christendom. Do but 
follow me, and all will be well in the 
end.” Don Julian bowed with a sup- 
pressed sigh, and was soon after on the 
banks of the Guadalquivir, in the suite 
of the new Archbishop. 

Scarcely had Don Julian’s pupil 
been at Seville one year, when his far 
extended fame moved the Pope to send 
him a cardinal’s hat, desiring his pres- 
ence at the Court of Rome. The 
crowd of visitors who came to congratu- 
late the prelate, kept Don Julian away 
for many days. He at length obtained 
a private audience, and, with tears in 
his eyes, entreated his Eminence not to 
oblige him to quit Spain. “Iam grow- 
ing old, my Lord,” he said: “1 quit- 
ted my house at Toledo only for your 
sake, and in hopes of raising my son 
to some place of honor and emolument 
in the church; I even gave up my fa- 
vourite studies, except as far as they 
were of service to your Eminence. My 
son—” “No more of that, if you 





* Catholic bishops wear a consecrated ring, which 
is kissed, with a bending cf the knee, by those who 
approach them. 



































please, Don Julian,” interrupted the 
Cardinal. “ Follow me, you must ; 
who can tell what may happen at 
Rome? The Pope is old, you know. 
But do not tease me about preferment. 
A public man has duties of a descrip- 
tion which those in the lower ranks of 
life cannot either weigh or comprehend. 
I confess I am under obligations to you, 
and feel quite disposed to reward your 
services ; yet I must not have my 
creditors knocking every day at my 
door: you understand, Don Julian. In 
a week we set out for Rome.” 

With such a strong tide of good for- 
tune as had hitherto buoyed up Don 
Julian’s pupil, the reader cannot be 
surprised to find him, in a short time, 
wearing the papal crown. He was 
now arrived at the highest place of 
honour on earth; but in the bustle of 
the election and subsequent coronation, 
the man to whose wonderful science he 
owed this rapid ascent, had completely 
slipped off his memory. Fatigued with 
the exhibition of himself through the 
streets of Rome, which he had been 
obliged to make in a solemn procession, 
the new Pope sat alone in one of the 
chambers of the Vatican. It was early 
in the night. By the light of two wax 
tapers which scarcely illuminated the 
farthest end of the grand saloon, his 
Holiness was enjoying that reverie of 
mixed pain and pleasure which follows 
the complete attainment of ardent 
wishes, when Don Julian advanced in 
visible perturbation, conscious of the 
intrusion on which he ventured. “Holy 
Father !” exclaimed the old man, and 
cast himself at his pupil’s feet : “ Holy 
Father, in pity to these grey hairs do 
not consign an old servant—might I 
not say an old friend P—to utter ne- 
glect and forgetfulness. My son—” 
“ By Saint Peter !” ejaculated his Holi- 
ness, rising from the chair, “ your inso- 
lence shall be checked— You my friend! 
A magician the friend of Heaven’s vice- 
gerent !—Away, wretched man! When 
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I pretended to learn of thee, it was only 
to sound the abyss of crime into which 
thou hadst plunged; I did it with a 
view of bringing thee to condign pun- 
ishment. Yet, in compassion to thy 
age, I will not make an example of thee, 
provided thou avoidest my eyes. Hide 
thy crime and shame where thou canst. 
This moment thou must quit the pal- 
ace, or the next closes the gates of the 
Inquisition upon thee.” 

Trembling, and his wrinkled face 
bedewed with tears, Don Julian begged 
to be allowed but one word more. “I 
am very poor, Holy Father,” said he: 
“ trusting to your patronage I relinquish- 
ed my all, and have not left wherewith 
to pay my journey.—“ Away, I say,” 
answered the Pope ; “if my excessive 
bounty has made you neglect your pat- 
rimony, I will no farther encourage 
your waste and improvidence. Poverty 
is but a slight punishment for your 
crimes.” —* But, Father,” rejoined Don 
Julian, “ my wants are instant; I am 
hungry: give me but a trifle to procure 
a supper to-night. ‘To-morrow I shall 
beg my way out of Rome.”—“ Heaven 
forbid,” said the Pope, “ that I should 
be guilty of feeding the ally of the 
Prince of Darkness. Away, away from 
my presence, or I instantly call for the 
guard.”—“ Well then,” replied Don 
Julian, rising from the ground, and 
looking on the Pope with a boldness 
which began to throw his Holiness 
into a paroxysm of rage, “if Iam to 
starve at Rome, I had better return to 
the supper which I ordered at Toledo.” 
Thus saying, he rang a gold bell which 
stood on a table next to the Pope. 

The door opened without delay, and 
the Moorish servant came in. The 
Pope looked round, and found himself 
in the subterraneous study under the 
Tagus. “ Desire the cook,” said Don 


Julian to the maid, “to put but one. 


partridge to roast; for I will not throw 


away the other on the Dean of San- 
tiago.” 





h 


The supernatural machinery employed in the preceding tale, or the supposition that by some means un- 
hown the human mind may be subjected to a complete delusion, during which it exists in a world of its 


©wn creation, perfectly independent of time and space, has a strong hold on what might be called man’s 
natural prejudices. Far from there being any thing revolting or pa pably absurd in such an admission, the 
obscurity itself of the nature of time and space, and the phenomena of the dreaming and delirious mind, 
po ready to give ita colouring of truth. The success, indeed, of the tales which have been composed upon 

at basis, proves how readily men of all ages and nations have acknowledged, what might be called, its 


Poetical truth. 
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Original Anecdotes, Literary News, Chit Chat, Incidents, &c. 





ISLAND OF TRISTAN DA CUNHA. 

A New Colony.—It has been dis- 
eovered, that the island of Tristan da 
Cunha, which lies in south lat. 87. 6. 
west long. 11. 44. and which was never 
known to have been peopled before the 
year 1816, has now upon it, living in 
great happiness, twenty-two men and 
three women. The Berwick, Captain 
Jeffery, from London to Van Diemen’s 


- Land, sent her boat ashore on the 25th 


of March, 1823. The sailors were sur- 
prised at finding an Englishman of the 
name of Glass, formerly a corporal in 
the artillery, and the rest of the above- 
mentioned population. Glass gave so 
favourable an account of the island, 
which is only nine miles in diameter, 
that it may be of importance to vessels, 
on their passage to Van Diemen’s Land, 
to touch there: they will be sure of a 
most favourable reception. There are 
on the island great plenty of pigs, goats, 
potatoes, cabbages, &c. abundance of 
fish, and excellent water. This little 
colony had at the time upwards of 30 
tons of potatoes to dispose of. The 
island is very fertile, in fact, in every 
thing desirable to settlers ; and Glass 
declared, that if they had but a few 
women more, the place would be an 
earthly paradise. He is a sort of Goy- 
ernor at Tristan da Cunha, by the ap- 
pointment of the rest, on account of his 
military character ; and he trades in a 
small schooner to the Cape of Good 
Hope, with the oil of the sea-elephant 
and the skins of the seal, which they 
catch in great abundance. There is a 
mountain upon the island, 8500 feet in 
height: the crew of the Berwick saw it 
at the distance of 50 miles. They in- 
tended to take on board part of the 
product of the island, but were obliged 
to make sail, as the breeze became very 
fresh. he 
PUNS BY A PROFESSOR. 

Improvement,—In the window of a 
writing-master who professes to teach 
an elegant hand in six lessons, are _pre- 
sented specimens of his pupil’s improve- 
ment ; Ist, in their original scrawl, and, 
2dly, in their amended manuscript. 
One of these examples runs thus : 

1. “This is my writting when I 
come to take lessings of Mr.Crowquill.” 


2. This is my writing after I had 
taken six lessons from Mr. Crowquill.” 

Thus we may observe, that by im- 
proving in writing, pupils also impreve 
in spelling by the same process of in- 
struction. 

Etymology.—*“ Why are doctors 
called physicians, mamma?” said a 
little inquisitive girl to her mother, who 
had just been visited by one of these. 
“ Physician, (replied Mamma, who was 
seldom at a loss for an answer) comes 
from fee-seek, as the doctors ride about 
all day to seek fees.” 

Pun.—A_ visitor to Surgeons’ Hal! 
lately remarked, when shown a number 
of dwarfs, monsters, &c. preserved in 
alcohol and other preparations, “ Well, 
I never thought that the dead could be 
seen in such animal spirits.” 

The Painter.—A troublesome sitter to 
, an eminent portrait painter, puz- 
zled himself and plagued the artist in de- 
termining whether he should be painted 
on pannel or canvas. “ But how would 
you have me drawn?” he at last asked 
the irritated man of talent. ‘ Oa wood, 
Sir, (roared the latter ;) such a fellow 
as you ought to be drawn on nothing 
but a hurdle.’ 

Epitaph.—In a Sussex chureh-yard 
appears the following Epitaph, inscrib- 
ed by a disconsolate widower: “ Here 
lies the body of Sarah, wife of John 
——, who died 24th March, 1823, aged 
forty-two years. 

“ The Lord giveth, and the Lord 
TAKETH AWAY 3 blessed be the name 


of the Lord !” 


HORRIBLE FANATICISM IN 1824, 

For several days written notices des- 
patched round the country, intimated that 
a miracle was to have been wrought, on 
Friday, by the Rev. John Carroll, Roman 
Catholic curate of Ballymore. On that 
day he visited Henry Neale, of Killi- 
nick, who was lying dangerously ill of apo- 
plexy. He said the man was troubled with 
devils: he jumped on him several times, 
and cried out to the people to keep him in 
prayer, in order to dispossess the sick man 
of the evil spirits. Such was the effect of 
his operations upon Peggy Danby, that she 
fell to the ground in hysterics ; upon which 
Mr. Carroll jumped off Neale’s body, and 
seized the woman in a violent manner, al- 
leging that she was full of devils, at the 
same time calling on Jesus to assist him in 
expelling them. He trampled on the unfor- 
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tunate woman, broke several of her ribs, 
and left her for dead, and then observed he 
would go and bury the devils he had secur- 
ed. The blood was gurgling in the woman’s 
throat, and some of the superstitious 
wretches who were looking on, exclaimed 
that they “ saw the devils come out of her 
mouth!’ ‘The priest preceeded to the 


. bridge of Assailly, and on his return said 
“ “he had buried the reptiles of hell!” He 
s then went to the house of Robert Moran 


and struck his wife so repeatedly that when 
he left her she was scarcely able to speak, 
and her head was swelled toa shocking de- 
gree. The next house he visited was that 
of Thomas Sinnot, nailor (accompanied all 
this time by at least fifty persons.) The 
devil-killer asked the servant for her mis- 
tress,who told him that she was not at home, 
but that she would go for her. Mrs. Moran 
__—s appeared. He asked her for some refresh- 
; ment. At this time a child (a fine little girl 
between three and four years of age) then 
in bed, began to cry; he consulted his 
Breviary, and immediately affirmed that 
there was a devil in the child. Pursuing 
_* the same course which he did with Neale, 
| _ he jumped into the bed, and on the body of 
the infant ! The father of the little infant 
entered at the time—the child piteously 
cried out, “ Oh save me ! save me!” which 
he was proceeding to do, but some of the 
' miserable fanatics present actually held him 
» back! It may be asked who was holding 

* the mother of the child ? No one—she was 
- as free as any of the spectators, and like 
_ them had a full conviction that her child 

~ was,as the Priest had stated, “‘ possessed” 
and that he was performing a miracle to 
drive out the evil Spirit! Nay, the infatua- 
~~ ted mother was not only without restraint 
Pa as to any relief she might have been inclined 
| to have afforded her infant, but actually as- 
__ Sisted the priest in the performance of this 
; horrible work ! He ordered her to get a 
tub of water and some salt; these she in- 
Stantly procured. The innocent sufferer 
= lay bieeding and inseusible in bed ; he pour- 
_ | ed the contents of the tub upon her ; and 
/ 4) as the water mingled with the stream of 
_ > life, he cried out with enthusiasm to those 
around him, “‘ Behold a miracle! I have 
turned the water into blood :”’ He then turn- 
the tub upon his victim—the edge of it com- 
Ing upon the child’s neck, mercifully com- 
pleted the tragedy, by putting an end to its 
sufferings! Having desired the parents of the 
child not to allow any one to come into the 
oom nor to touch the child ti)l his return, he 
feparted to Wexford. His directions were 
eligiously obeyed and the besotted parents 
Nxiously awaited his arrival. Next day 
Saturday) the Priest’s eldest sister called 
t Sinnot’s, and told them to be contented, 
hat their child would be quite well on her 
other’s return ! 

Dr. Devereaux, who attended Mr. Car- 
ol for the last three years, visited hima 
W hours previously to the occurrence in 
Hestion, and considered him insane. The 
xt evening he found him in a hjgh state of 
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insanity. No individual can for a moment 
entertain a doubt that Mr. Carroll acted 
throughout under the influence of insanity. 
Surprise, of course, vanishes as respects his 
conduct ; but how shall we designate that 
of the speetators who surrounded him, some 
of whom lent their aid to the furtherance 
of his designs, and all of whom full of that 
reverential awe with which theRoman Cath- 
olic peasant looks upon a clergyman of his 
communion, placed implicit faith in the 
propriety and efficacy of the wild and dread- 
ful proceedings of the unhappy maniac! 
Who would have thought that such fanati- 
cism existed in any port in this kingdom ? 

An inquest was held on the body of the 
unfortunate innocent, when the above hor- 
rible particulars were fully proved by the 
father of the child, and other witnesses, in 
consequence of which the Jury came to the 
following verdict :—‘‘ We agree, that the 
child, Catherine Sinnot, deceased, came by 
her death in consequence of the violence 
she received from the Rev. John Carroll, as 
adduced by the evidence. Signed for self 
and fellow jurors. 

** Ricuarp SyLvEsTER, Foreman.” 


DIED, 

In London, Mr. Luxe Warre.—Mr. 
White rose by slow degrees, from being the 
poorest, to be the richest man in Ireland.— 
In 1778, Mr. Warren, of Belfast, kept one 
of the most respectable and extensive book- 
shops in Ireland. His circulating library 
was, perhaps, at that time, the largest in 
the kingdom. Luke White was then an 
itinerant bookseller, with a small! bag, and 
still smaller capital. He called on Mr. 
Warren in the course of business, and pur- 
chased from him some of his cast-off novels, 
and broken sets, as well as a few ballads 
and penny pamphlets. He displayed, in 
his dealings with Mr. Warren, the greatest 
honesty and punctuality, and was, on more 
than one occasion, credited by him to the 
amount of two or three pounds! We have 
not been able to trace out where he lodged ; 
but we suppose it must have been in no very 
respectable demicile, as he found it safe 
and desirable to deposit his bag, “ his all,” 
nightly, in Mr. W’s shop; ahd, next morn- 
ing, when the clerks. opened the concern, 
he resumed his burden and his toilsome oc- 
cupation. To think that behind Mr. War- 
ren’s counter should have been deposited, 
in agreasy linen bag, the property of a 
ragged pedilar, the very beginning of such 
wealth as Mr. White lately bequeathed !— 
The lean-visaged philosopher, “ with spec- 
tacles on nose,” and a world of ‘anxious 
doubt and care reposing in every furrow of 
his wrinkled brow, peeps, with a palpita- 
ting heart, in his crucible, to see whether 
his chemical discoveries and experiments 
have produced that long sought-for sub- 
stance, whose touch turns to gold ; but not 
more anxionsly, we are sure, than did Luke 
White con over the bundles of Chevy 
Chace, and the Fair Matilda, which Mr. 
Warren's shopmen supplied him with—the 
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paltry profits from which, were to be in- 

creased to two millions sterling! At this 

time Mr. Robert Hodgson, father to the 

highly respectable Mr. J. Hodgson, book- 

seller, of this town, lived in North-street.— 

Luke White was in the habit of calling on 

him, to get some of his workmen to patch 

up the broken binding of the second-hand 

purchase. To erase from the title-page 

the word “ vol,’"—to scrape out the same 

at the end of the book—to mend its crazy 

joints—to polish up its worn-out sides—to 

yellow its edges, and to make it pass upon 

the less learned, in those matters, asa 
complete work, “ little used,” is a portion 

of duty well known to the speculators ‘in 

library rubbish. We are to suppose that 
Mr. White, with the aid of the bookbinder, 
was not behind others in his trade. ‘The 
best and usual mode adapted to getting off 
works of this description is, by auction.— 
There is then no time to examine into the 
merits of what is put up, or to collate over 
its signatures ; ‘‘ going, going,” and as the 
auctioneer tells his auditory, that the like 
advantage will never occur again, the ga- 
ping multitude “ taking the ball on the first 
hop,” and the book goes off at a good value. 
Mr. White was also au/fail at this branch of 
his business ; and was in the practice of 
selling by auction his pamphlets aad im- 
perfect volumes, in the public streets of 
Belfast On these occasions, he used to 
borrow a three-legged stool from Mr Hodg- 
son, to elevate himself above his literary 
congregation ; and,as if the smiling god- 
dess, who led him through pleasant walks 
to a bank of wealth, had determined to flirt 
with her own freaks, she changed the three 
legs of the stool,in the common street, to 
three seats in the Commons’ House! His 
future history is well known. The knowl- 
edge he thus acquired of public sales, pro- 
cured him the situation of clerk to an auc- 
tioneer, in Dublin. He opened a small 
book-shop, became eminent in that line, 
sold lottery tickets, and speculated in the 
funds. By stock-jobbing and contracting 
for government loans he was enabled to 
bequeath, at his death, 30,000]. a-year, and 
100,°00/. in money and securities. ‘this 
remained after the enormous sum _ of 
200,000/. expended upen elections. 

THE WASP. 

Almost every person must have seen the 
establishment made under ground by the 
common wasp. It is a kind of subteirane- 
ous city, which at certain seasons of the 
year contains many thousands of inhabit- 
ants, and is constructed nearly with the 
same ingenuity and elegance as that of the 
domestic bee. Like it, it is internally form- 
ed with combs consisting of a number of 
hexagonal cells, all enveloped under one 
common covering, like coarse paper which 
is constructed with great art. In this par- 
ticular they excel the common bee, which 
contents itself with the cover afforded by 
the hive, or with the trunk of a rotten tree, 
in their wild state ‘Thongh the wasps gen- 
evaily make choice of some large hole under- 


ground for the construction of their nest, 
they have nevertheless much labour to un- 
dergo in removing protuberances, and car- 
rying away earth till it is brought to that 
spherical figure which suits their purposes. 
This work completed, they next construct 
that paper-like covering with which the 
whole hive is lined. «The combs in which 
the cells are lodged next claim their at- 
tention. These are ranged horizontally in 
different stories, sometimes twelve or fifteen 
above each other, all supported by colon- 
ades, between which the whole citizens of 
this subterraneous commonwealth are seen 
to walk, like men in the streets of a town. 

The cells of the wasps are not construct- 
ed with that geometrical skill which has 
been so often admired in those of the bee ; 
but they are not on that account the less 
adapted to the purposes they are destined 
to serve. Each comb has only a single 
range of cells, with their mouths opening 
below. They are intended, not for the re- 
ception of honey, but for the babitation of 
the young, which are fed twice or thrice a 
day, by the morsels carried in by their 
parents. For the more commodious recep- 
tion of their food, each of the larva has its 
head turned downwards, opposite the mouth 
of its cell, ready to receive its meal when 
offered. There are, however, many varie- 
ties in the construction of wasp-hives, all 
suited to the views of the different species 
who inhabit them. Some have only a single 
row of cells, placed vertically, like those of 
the bee, and the mouths facing the sun. 
The reason of this variety seems to be, that 
some kinds require the heat of the sun to 
hatch their eggs ; an advantage which could 
not be obtained were there more rows of 
cells, or were they placed in a different 
manner 

As in a hive of bees, so in that of wasps, 
there are three different kinds of animals. 
At certain seasons it contains only a single 
female, and a number of neuters or mules, 
who are of no sex; at other times it con- 
tains some hundreds of females, and still a 
greater number of males. The former are 
of a size so superior to the mules, that one 
weighs against cight; even the male wasp 
is not more than half the weight of his fe- 
male. 

NEW WORKS. 

Remains of Robert Bloomfield, 2 vols. f. 
cap 8vo. 12s-—M‘Dermott’s Beauties of 
Modern Literature, 8vo. 14s.—Salvo’s Re- 
flections upon the late Revolutions in Eu 
rope, 8vo. 7s. French; 7s. English.——Letters 
from Colombia, 8vo. 8s.—Bayford’s Life of 
Wolf, 8vo. 7s.- Westmacott’s British Gallery 
of Painting and Sculpture, Part I. 8vo. 12s. 
—Hullmandel on Drawing on Stone, imp. 
8vo. 15s.-—-Bentham’s Book of Fallacies, 8v. 
12s.—Pope’s Works by Roscoe, 10 vols. 8v®- 
6/.—The Hermit in Edinburgh, 3 vols. 12m0. 
—Combe’s Elements of Phrenology, 12m 
4s.— Rational Amusements, 18mo. 2s. 6d.— 

_'10s. 6d-—Mary and her Mother, 18mo. 25. 
6d.—Smith’s Caroline aud Zelite, 12mo. 45 
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